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Long ago- 


came naphtha soap with its ability to 
wash clothes quickly without rubbing and 
boiling. 


After that- 


came white laundry soap with its assur- 
ance of greater safety to fabrics and hands. 


And then- 


came P and G The White Naphtha Soap 
combining in one cake the time and /abor- 
saving features of naphtha soap, and the 
harmless action of the finest white laun- 
dry soap. 

Not merely a white laundry soap; 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 





Because it gives housekeepers the two things they 
all desire in laundry soap—SPEED and SAFETY 
—at a price that makes it a wonderful value, 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap is used in more 
homes than any other laundry soap in America. 
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How Malignity Has Found Its Waterloo— 
McAdoo Disproves R. R. Managers’ 
Falsifications 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


ROM the time that the United States Railroad Labor Board made its 
5 wage increase award for the railroad employes in 1920, the anti-trade 

union employers and their bought press have been engaged in a nation- 
wide propaganda against the railroad workers. One of the favorite “‘charges’’ 
of this reactionary group is that the organized railroad employes exacted 
unduly high wages from the United States Railroad Administration during 
the war. Another charge is that the organized railroad workers and the 
American Federation of Labor packed the wages and working conditions 
boards organized by the Railroad Administration and used them for their 
own selfish puposes and against the public interest. 

The American Association of Railway Executives has been and is the 
leader in this unscrupulous propaganda against some two million wage earners. 

The American Association of Railway Executives is an association 
made up of the presidents of practically every railroad company in the 
United States. 

The Association has a Standing Committee composed of thirty-three 
executives of the more important railroad systems, and a Law Committee 
of thirty-six, composed of the vice-presidents, who are also the general 
counsel, of the principal railroads. 

In Washington, the Association has two offices. One of them is the 
headquarters of Albert P. Thom, general counsel. The other office is that 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics. The major function of the Bureau 
is to compile “‘statistical’’ matter for the propaganda department of the 
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Association to use in its persistent campaign against the organized railway 
workers in particular and trade unionism in general. 

The main propaganda bureau of the Association of Railway Executives 
is located at 61 Broadway, New York City. It is in the direct charge of 
Ivy L. Lee, known by all to be an unscrupulous anti-trade union publicity 
agent. Lee had charge of the Rockefeller propaganda bureau during the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company strike of 1914, which resulted in the 
Ludlow massacre. Lee has declared that the secret of his anti-trade union 
propaganda is to write the head lines. Public opinion is formed, he says, 
by headlines. Everyone reads the headJines. Few people read the articles. 
Therefore lie in the headlines and the lie gets across, even though the text 
of the article may directly contradict the head. 

The American Association of Railway Executives’ campaign of mis- 
representation against the railroad workers was afforded an extra impetus 
by the investigation into the railroad situation which the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce held last summer. The fourth section of the Senate 
resolution authorizing the investigation empowered the Senate Committee 
to inquire into the ‘‘efficiency or inefficiency of railroad management during 
the period of Federal control, during the year beginning March 1, 1920, 
and the efficiency or inefficiency of labor employed by the management 
during the same periods.” 

Although the hearings were held under the auspices of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, they were really in charge of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, under the immediate direction of Thomas 
De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the Association’s Standing Committee. 

The hearings began on May 10, 1921, and were brought to a close on 
July 1. The printed testimony fills some 1,100 pages. Most of it is made 
up of charges, direct or indirect, against the railroad workers during and since 
the war and the heritage of ‘‘high wages” which came to the railroad execu- 
tives as the result of the Railroad Administration’s labor policy. 

The first witness before the Senate Committee was Julius Kruttschnitt 
chairman of the Southern Pacific Company and a member of the Standing 
Committee of the Association of Railway Executives. 

Among the other members of the Association’s Standing Committee 
who testified were: 

H. E. Byram, President of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company; Howard Elliott, Chairman of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company; Samuel Rea, President of the Pennsylvania System; Alfred H. 
Smith, President of the New York Central Lines; Daniel Willard, President 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company; Alfred Thom, General Counsel. 

These railroad executives were followed by some of their personal repre- 
sentatives. But whether railroad executives or personal representatives, 
they united in one common indictment against the railroad workers and 
filled the hearings with their dissertations about the necessity of putting 
human labor power in the same category as coal and potatoes and buying 
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it in the labor market according to the operations of the Jaw of supply and 
demand. 

When the anti-trade union Association of Railway Executives and 
their allies completed their testimony, the Senate Committee declared the 
hearings adjourned. Neither the railroad workers nor the war manage- 
ment of the Railroad Administration was given an opportunity to demon- 
strate the untruth of much of the railroad executives’ testimony. 

In the meantime the propaganda bureau of the Railway Executives’ 
Association deluged the country with the anti-trade union material con- 
tained in the Senate heariags. 

The principal open propaganda sheet of the Association of Railway 
Executives is American Railroads, published by the authority of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway, New York. 


American Ratlroads makes this statement as to its mission: 

The purpose of this journal is the dissemination of correct information about 
the railroads to the end that their future operation may be for the greatest benefit 
of the public as a whole. 

Since the adjournment of the hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, American Railroads, presumably edited under the 
direction of Ivy L. Lee, has devoted its pages to attacking the railroad 
unions and organized labor in general. Sometimes the attacks are straight 
out. Sometimes they are camouflaged. But the journal persistently and 
consistently keeps up its work of disseminating “correct information.” 
Much of the matter published is a tehash of the railroad executives’ testi- 
mony before the Senate Committee. And all of it is “Published by Au- 
thority” of the Association. 

An interesting sample of the Association’s ‘correct information” is 
contained in the issue of American Railroads for January 31, 1922. After 
stating that President Wilson took over the railroads as a war measure in 
December, 1917, American Railroads adds: 

It becomes evident what was the real purpose behind this move, when we see 
these very A. F. of L. leaders immediately placed in the seat of the administra- 
tion’s national adjustment boards, clothed with the full authority of the gov- 
ernment over all transportation systems of the country in regard to appeal from 
discipline, wage classifications and rules of working. 

Having at last forced Federal control and having their hands in the national 
treasury, the A. F. of L. and the brotherhoods proceeded to have Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo issue general order No. 27 (May, 1918) wages of railway employes, 
establishing still further increases in wages to those effected by the Adamson 
law, retroactive to January 1, 1918. 

This was followed by Supplement No. 4 (July, 1918), classification of employes, 
which added to it again with retroactive wage increases, making about 80 per 
cent increase over 1916, beside abolishing piece work in the shops and starting a 
“leveling downward” of the shop crafts in efficiency. 


It matters little to us what railroads and railroad managers may think 
of the American Federation of Labor. We know that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its officers have been impelled by one thought—to be of 
service to the public, service to the management, service to the railroad 
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employes, without whom the railroad systems could not operate. While 
we had proper consideration for the stockholders, our chief sympathy was 
not poured out for them. 

The spirit of this Association of Railway Executives’ indictment of the 
United States Railroad Administration’s wages policy is a reflection of their 
hundreds of pages of testimony submitted to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce last summer. 

We at last have official information as to the origin and responsibility for 
General Order No. 27. 

On February 1 and 2, 1922, William G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads during 1918, made a statement before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce as to the efficiency of the railroad management during 
Federal control. 

A portion of Mr. McAdoo’s statement is devoted to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s labor policy. He flatly labels as untrue the charge of the 
railroad executives and their bought press that the remuneration of the rail- 
road employes was unduly high during the war and that they were inefficient 
in the performance of their services: 

The charge that the wages of railroad labor were unnecessarily raised and 
that wages were thereby elevated throughout the country is false. The exact 
contrary is true. The schedules of wages promulgated by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration during 1918 were generally below those in other basic industries and well 
below the rates fixed by the navy yards, by the National War Labor Board 
and by the Shipbuilding Adjustment Board. 

The railroad executives before this committee have made a studied attempt 
to show that there was a destroyed morale among employes during Federal 
control, and that labor was inefficient. This is contrary to the facts. I have 
said before that in spite of the inducement of higher wages in other industries 
railroad labor was patriotic, loyal and efficient. It was, in fact and made the 
conditions, exceptionally so. 

In their testimony before the Senate Committee the railway executives 
either expressed merely their individual unsupported opinion or read from 
compilations made by their handpicked and privately owned Bureau of 
Railway Economics. Mr. McAdoo, on the other hand, buttressed every- 
one of his statements with official documents whose authenticity and re- 
liability are unquestioned. 

It will be recalled that after the United States entered the war the 
railroad executives were so unable to manage their properties in the public 
interest that the railroad situation was a meance to the country, and, in 
the language of Mr. McAdoo, the “strongest ally of the German Kaiser’’: 


The collapse of the railroads under the burden of war traffic had almost 
cut the line of communication between the American army at the front and its 
base of supplies. The condition of traffic, particularly in the east, and the embar- 
goes on freight in all important centers, had reached such an acute state of 
almost complete congestion that the Interstate Commerce Commission on Decem- 
ber 1, 1917, felt impelled to submit to Congress a special report sharply calling 
attention to the critical situation which faced the country. 


The inability of the railroad executives to cope with the transportation 
situation was so apparent that President Wilson, on December 26, 1917, 
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directed the taking over of the railroads as a war measure, and appointed 
Mr. McAdoo, Director General. 

The inability of the railroad executives to administer the railroad system 
in the public interest was also strikingly shown in the chaotic labor situation 
which they bequeathed to Director General McAdoo. Here is Mr. McAdoo’s 
description of the labor problem with which he was confronted when he be- 


came Director General: 

The railroad executives had testified before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and elsewhere that railroad wages were below the scale paid in competitive 
industries and had been seeking an increase in rates in order that they might 
increase wages, and without which increase in rates they said it was impossible 
to doso. My railroad advisers, who were among the best railroad men, urged 
that I give immediate attention to the labor question. Railroad labor was grossly 
underpaid and there were many grave abuses in the matter of working conditions 
on the railroads which needed correction. 

Among other things, the United States sixteen-hour law was being con- 
stantly disregarded. Railroad executives claimed that this was necessitated by 
the shortage of labor and other abnormal conditions. 

It was clear that railroad employes could not be expected to work for the 
railroads at lower rates of pay than they could command in competitive indus- 
tries throughout the country. The high cost of living had made it impossible for 
them to live on the wages they were receiving, and it was clearly in the interest 
of justice and right, to say nothing of the wisdom and reason of the policy, to bring 
their wage to a level which would enable the railroads to command the requisite 
amount of service and to prevent the continued depletion of their forces w.ch 
the constant labor turn-over which the railroad managers themselves had insisted 
was one of the reasons why they were unable to make the railroads function 


efficiently. 


Since the return of the railroads to private control and operation, 
practically every railroad executive has condemned the wages increase 
policy of the Railroad Administration as an uncalled for addition to the 
expenses of operation. Prominent among these executives are: Samuel Rea, 
Alfred H. Smith, Howard Elliott, and Daniel Willard. 

Mr. McAdoo indicates the extent to which these four railroad execu- 
tives had themselves admitted the serious aspects of the labor question by 
submitting to the Senate Committee certain testimony given by each of 
them in a rate hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
early part of 1917. President Rea testified: 

The carriers are not generally able in their present financial condition to 
compete for labor with industrial concerns, who can make their selling prices fit 
their necessary costs and profits, and the result is that the carriers are daily losing 
the services of a large number of employes, and are also unable to retain some 
classes of new employes for more than a short time. 


President Smith testified: 

We can not compete with the mills and the factories in the industrial terri- 
tory that we serve and not pay more wages than we have been paying. We have 
not had men enough to do the work that we have wanted to do and should have 
done. . . . We have got to pay more to get men enough to even keep the 
properties going. . . . Many of our old men remain with us, and, frankl_,, 
they are underpaid. If present conditions continue we shall undoubtedly have a 
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further increase in expenses on account of the wages which require adjustment. 
New men are being constantly broken in, and efficiency, which we may try ever so 
hard to maintain, is not gained by this process. 


President Elliott testified: 
. . The manufacturer has had large contracts, often at a large vrofi! 
to him, and has bid prices for men that have made it very difficult for the railroads 
to keep and hold an adequate force. 


President Willard testified: 


The men go into the shops paying higher wages, and after these various pro- 
cesses have worked out, we have what is left—because our wages are lower; we are 
not paying the rates that the steel plants and munition factories are paying, and, 
in fact, other industries are paying at the present timc, and we are not getting the 
service. . . . Weare not paying our clerks as much as clerks are being paid 
in other lines of employment, and the result is that they are shifting constantly. 


During the year 1917, the railroad service, under the control of the rail- 
road executives and there low wage policy, continued to lose its efficient 
workers to the higher paid industries. It was this acute labor situation which 
Mr. McAdoo inherited from the railroad executives on January 1, 1918, 
when President Wilson took the roads away from private initiative. 

The Association of Railway Executives and their paid press have never 
tired of harping about the alleged overweighting of the United States Rail- 
road Administration with representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the railroad brotherhoods and the imposition of inordinate wages 
and working conditions on Director General McAdoo. 

Mr. McAdoo’s testimony before the Senate Committee as to the make 
up of the labor boards of the Railroad Administration is an instructive 
refutation of the Association’s charges. 

The supreme boards in labor matters were the Division of Operation 
and the Division of Labor. 

As the Director of the Division of Operation, Mr. McAdoo appointed 
Carl R. Gray, who was then President of the Western Maryland Railroad, 
who had a long experience as a railroad executive of other roads, and who 
was recognized as having ‘“‘exceptional qualifications for dealing with the 
labor problem from the railroad managers’ standpoint.” As Director of 
the Division of Labor, Mr. McAdoo appointed W. S. Carter, at that time, 
President of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: 

Between these two men I felt that I had obtained the best advice that could 
be had in this country on the railroad labor problem. No orders affecting wages or 
conditions of railroad labor were ever made by me except after a full discussion 
with them, and, while it was noc always possible to reconcile different views, I 


may say that no order was ever made by me concerning wages or working condi- 
tions except upon the recommendation of these men or with their approval. 


The first board dealing directly with wages and working conditions was 
the Railroad Wage Commission. 

The Association of Railway Executives has been exceedingly verbose 
about the iniquity of the Director General’s decision to make the award of 
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the Commission retroactive to January 1, 1918. Mr. McAdoo explains 
the reasons for the retroactive feature as follows: 

As some months would be required to make the investigation as to wages 
and working conditions, it was necessary to give railroad employes the assurance 
immediately that the delay would not operate to their disadvantage and that, 
if increases of wages were recommended by the commission and were put into 
effect by the Director General, they would be retroactive to the Ist of January, 
1918. This course was adopted after a consultation particularly with Mr. A. H. 
Smith, President of the New York Central Railroad Company, and whom I made 
my assistant until a permanent organization could be effected. 


Mr. McAdoo created the Railway Wage Commission on January 18, 
1918. ‘The members of the Commission give a fair indication of the way it 
was “‘overweighted” with representatives of the trade unions. They were: 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior; C. C. McChord, a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; J. H. Covington, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and W. R. Wilcox, chairman 
of the National Republican Committee. 

The Railway Wage Commission found that railroad labor has been 
deplorably underpaid and recommended an increase ranging from 43 per 
cent for the lowest paid to nothing for the highest paid. In connection with 
the Commission’s investigation and recommendation, Mr. McAdoo says: 


The findings of this commission utterly refute the charges that railroad 
employes took advantage of the war emergency to wring undeserved and unrea- 
sonable concessions in wages from the government. The commission said: 

“It has been a somewhat popular impression that railroad employes were 
among the most highly paid workers. But figures gathered from the railroads 
disposed of that belief.” 

The report then points out that 51 per cent of all employes during December, 
1917, received $75 per month or less, 80 per cent received $100 or less; that even 
among locomotive engineers the majority received less than $170 per month, 
and that between the grades receiving from $150 to $250 per month there was 
less than 3 per cent of all employes, aggregating less than 60,000 out of 2,000,000. 

One hundred and eighty-one thousand, six hundred and ninety-three men re- 
ceived between $60 and $65 per month; 312,761 reczived from $65 to $75 per month; 
the average pay of the clerks being $56.77 per month; sectionmen received $50.31 
per month; the average pay of unskilled labor was $58.25 per month; station 
service employes averaged $58.57; freight brakemen and flagmen averaged 
$100.17; and passenger brakemen and flagmen averaged $91.10. The report adds: 

These, it is noted, are not prewar figures; they represent conditions after a 
year of war, and two years of rising prices. And each dollar now represents in its 
power to purchase a place in which to live, food to eat, and clothing to wear, but 71 
cents as against the 100 cents of January 1, 1918. That there has been such 
steadfast loyalty to the railroads, and so slight a disposition to use the lever 
of their necessity and their opportunity to compel, by ruthless action, an increase 
of wages, is not without significance and should not be passed without public 
recognition. 

These findings of the Wage Commission that railroad labor was not getting 
the same wages as were being paid in other industries was merely confirmatory 
of the foregoing statements of the railroad executives before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This inevitably resulted in frequent and costly labor turn-over 
and in discontent and demoralization among the employes, a condition inherited 
by the government from the private owners. This made it imperative that rail- 
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road labor should realize that it was working for the government, and not for pri- 
vate corporations, and was an added reason, to the already adequate one of treat- 
ing labor fairly, why it was announced that the wage increase to be fixed upon 
the report of the Railroad Wage Commission should be retroactive to January 
1, 1918. 


The Wage Commission made its report on April 30, 1918. On May 25, 
the Director General promulgated General Order No. 27, granting the Com- 
mission’s suggested graduated wage increase beginning with 43 per cent 
for the lowest paid. 

Although it was estimated that the wage increases awarded by this 
order and its supplements would add in the neighborhood of $475,000,000 
per year to the railroads’ wages bill, there was no complaint from the railway 
executives at the time. Indeed, according to Mr. McAdoo’s testimony 
the executives insisted that the increase was too small: 


This increase was below the wages of corresponding other industrial workers. 
Until recently no question has ever been raised as to the justice and propriety 
of the increases in wages so made. In fact the wisdom and necessity of these 
increases was conceded at the time. 

There was not the slightest complaint from any railroad executive that the 
wage increases promulgated in General Order No. 27 and in the supplements 
thereto were too high; and never at any time during that year were wages too 
high. The fact is that the railroad employes worked for less pay during the war 
than any other class of industrial workers doing similar work. The further fact 
is that no fair complaint can be made of the part the railroad employes performed 
during the war. The realization that they were working for their government 
in the stress and strain of war; that their patriotic servic2 was essential to victory; 
and that they would be fairly treated, inspired and spurred them to unusual effort 
and to faithful service. 

Not only did no railway executive complain that the schedule of wages in 
General Order No. 27 was too high, but the contrary was true. Time and again 
railroad executives appealed to the Railroad Administration at Washington to 
increase wages in order that the munitions factories, shipbuilding plants and othcr 
industries should not draw from the roads their skilled labor. 


Among the railroad executives who protested against the low wages 
fixed by General Order No. 27 was Samuel Rea, President of the Pennsylvania 
System. Since the roads were returned to private control, President Rea 
has"joined with other anti-trade union members of the Association of Rail- 
way, Executives in declaiming against the high wage costs imposed on the 
railroads by the Railroad Administration. But in a letter to A. H. Smith, 
Regional Director, written on May 12, 1918, before the wages award was 
promulgated but after the increase was generally agreed upon, President 


Rea said: 

As we understand it the Wage Commission based their award substantially 
upon the increased cost of living and while this is a deciding factor, in the case 
of railroad employes there is another factor that is very largely governing; that its 
wages paid in other industries, and it is on this latter account that we have lost a 
large number of our employes, due to the ability of other industries to pay a. 
very much higher rate. . . . In connection with the P. & R. Ry., this morn- 
ing they advise that if no adjustment is made other than that given by the Wage 
Commission, they are very likely to lose their trackmen, freight-handlers and shop- 
men in the coal regions by their going into the mines and the same condition 
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will also apply to the P. R. R. lines, not only to the mines but to other industries. 

I am writing you as I think you should be advised of the conditions, and at 
the same realizing that the newspaper account of the Wage Commission’s award is 
not final, and may be changed before approved by the Director General. 

Regional Director Smith, to whom President Rea sent this letter sug- 
gesting that it might be possible in the interest of the railroad service for 
Director General McAdoo to make a higher award than that recommended 
by the Railroad Wage Commission, was and is the President of the New 
York Central Lines. Mr. McAdoo submitted to the Senate Committee letter 
after letter written by Mr. Smith and other railroad heads deploring the 
wage increases to be incorporated in General Order No. 27 as utterly inade- 
quate to keep railroad labor for the railroads in view of the higher wages 
obtainable in other industries. 

Mr. McAdoo’s testimony up to this point indisputably proves: 

1. That the Railway Wage Commission which recommended the 
wage increases proclaimed in General Order No. 27, did not contain 
either a representative of the American Federation of Labor or of the 
railroad brotherhoods. 

2. That the wage increases in the order were protested against 
as inadequate by the most prominent railroad executives themselves. 

In view of this testimony we may cast aside as wholly unreliable the 
‘ correct information” in American Railroads “‘Published by authority of 
the Association of Railway Executives,” that: “‘ Having at last forced Federal 
control and having their hands in the national treasury, the A. F. of L. 
and the brotherhoods proceeded to have Director General McAdoo issue 
General Order No. 27 (May, 1918), wage of railway employes, establishing 
still further increases in wages to those affected by the Adamson law, re- 
troactive to January 1, 1918.” 

The railway executives have acquired such a chronic habit of eating 
from the Public Treasury and have become so accustomed to having their 
hands in other people’s pockets that they can not imagine anyone else en- 
gaged in other occupation. 

One of the first things the Railroad Administration did was to make an 
investigation as to the reasons for the inability of the roads to handle the 
traffic. One of the prime causes was at once discovered to be the “genera 
bad condition of locomotives and cars.” The first step to remedy this was 
to use the repair shops more efficiently. Here was where the human element 
entered. Here was where the workers came in—the workers whom the 
railway executives have charged time and time again with inefficiency during 
the period of Federal control. Mr. McAdoo tells the story as to how the 
workers responded to his call to get the locomotives of the railways in shape 
to haul trains: 

As a step in the direction of using more efficiently the available facilities and 
forces, the Railroad Administration called on the representatives of the organized 
railroad employes to agree to certain modifications in their ccntracts with the rail- 
road companies relative to hours of labor and to agree also to modifications 
of the rules governing the promotion to mechanics of apprentices and helpcrs. 

Under these modifications the railroad employes patriotically gave up privi- 
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leges and concessions which their organizations had obtained through many years 
of negotiations and controversy, in which they agreed to an extension of the 
hours of service to seventy per week and to the promotion of all competent helpers 
and apprentices to mechanics wherever a shortage of mechanics existed. The 
concessions granted to the government by the labor organizations at this time could 
not have been obtained by the railroad managements under any conditions. 
The employes had previously refused to make similar concessions to the railroad 
corporations because of their belief that once they gave up these privileges they 
would never be restored under private control. 

The immediate effect of this cooperation of the railroad workers for the 
war needs of the country was apparent by the “increased number of loco- 
motives repaired per week,” declares Mr. McAdoo, and “represented a saving 
per month of $4,263,541, which is at the rate of approximately $50,000,000 
per annum.” 

This cooperation of the railway workers for the efficient use of the rail_ 
roads for the prosecution of the war took place at about the same time that 
the railroad executives were engineering through congress the measure by 
which they extracted from the public treasury a rental of $906,000,000 per 
year for the use of their broken-down roads—a rental which even as con- 
servative a man as Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, has many times declared was a remuneration very 
much in excess of what the railroad owners were justly entitled to. 

The railway executives and their anti-trade union press have also been 
and are very bitter in their denunciation of the boards appointed by the 
Railroad Administration to adjust labor disputes and properly classify the 
railroad employes. There has been a studied attempt made to create the 
impression that these boards were overloaded with representatives of or- 
ganized labor and that they imposed upon the Railroad Administration 
dictatorial decrees out of harmony with the ordinary concepts of equity. 

From Mr. McAdoo’s testimony it appears that these boards in no in- 
stance had a majority of the representatives of organized labor: 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Railroad Wage Commission 
under General Order No. 27 I appointed the Board of Railroad Wages and Work- 
ing Conditions consisting of F. F. Gaines, formerly General Superintendent 
of Motive Power of the Central Georgia Road; W. E. Morse, formerly General 
Superintendent of the Chicago & Northeastern and General Manager of the 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad, and C. E. Lindsay, Division Manager of the New 
York Central, as the railroad members, all upon the recommendation of Director 
of Operations Gray, who was President of the Western Maryland Railroad; and 
A. O. Wharton, J. J. Dermody, and G. H. Sines as the labor members, on the 
recommendation of Director of Labor Carter. The duties of this board were to hear 
and investigate matters presented by railroad employes affecting inequalities as 
to wages and working conditions, conditions arising from competition with em- 
ployes in other industries, and rules and working conditions for the several classes 
of employes for the country as a whole or for different parts of the country. This- 
board was solely advisory to the Director General and submitted its recommenda- 
tions for his determination. 

Boards of: Adjustment 

Three bi-partisan boards of adjustment were appointed during my term as 
Director General to deal with grievances of employes which could not be settled 
between the local managements and the representatives of labor. 
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Practically all of the railroads under Federal control had in existence agree- 
ments with the four brotherhoods—the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Firemen and Enginemen—which provided the basis for com- 
pensation and regulations of employment. 


Board of Adjustment No. 1 

In order to adjust controversies arising between the railroad corporations 
and the members of the engine and train crews, I adopted and put into effect, 
March 22, 1918, the basis of an understanding arrived at between Messrs. A. H. 
Smith, President of the New York Central, C. H. Markham, President of the 
Illinois Central and R. H. Ashton, President of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
as Regional Directors representing the railroads in the Eastern, Southern, and 
Western territories, and the chief executives of the four brotherhoods. In accord- 
ance with this understanding, Board of Adjustment No. 1, was created on March 
22, 1918, consisting of eight members, four of whom were railroad men selected by 
Mr. A. H. Smith, Mr. C. H. Markham and Mr. R. H. Ashton, as regional directors, 
and the other four were labor men recommended by the chief executive officers of 
the brotherhoods. 

Board of Adjustment No. 2 

Many of the railroads, about 142, under government control had in existence 
agreements with the six federated crafts: The International Association of 
Machinists, the International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Helpers, the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America, the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. These agreements provided for 
the basis of compensation and regulations of employment, and in order to adjust 
controversies arising under these agreements affecting the shop crafts I adopted 
and put into effect, May 31, 1918, the basis of an understanding arrived at between 
Messrs. Smith, Markham and Ashton, representing the railroads, and the chief 
executive officers of these federated crafts, under which Board of Adjustment No. 2 
was created, consisting of twelve members, six of whom were railroad men selected 
by the same regional directors, representing the railroads, and six were labor men 
recommended by the chief executives of the federated crafts organizations. 


Board of Adjustment No. 3 

As there were agreements between certain of the railroads under Federal 
control and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Switchmen’s Union, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, and the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way, 
which provided the basis for compensation and regulations of employment, in 
order to settle controversies which might arise between the railroads and the 
employes, I adopted the basis of an understanding between Hale Holden, B. F. 
Bush, B. L. Winchell, and N. D. Maher, Regional Directors representing the 
railroads which had such agreements with these labor organizations, or which 
might thereafter have such agreements, and the chief executives of these labor 
organizations, under which Board of Adjustment No. 3 was created, consisting 
of eight members, four of whom were railroad men selected by the Regional Di- 
rectors and four were labor men recommended by the officers of the labor organi- 
zations. 

These boards were created by agreement between the representatives of the 
railroad labor organizations and the officers of the railroad corporations as regional 
directors of the Railroad Administration. 


As to the efficiency of these boards of adjustment, Mr. McAdoo quoted 
Director General Hines, who in his report to the President said: 


The work of these boards of adjustment has been eminently satisfactory. 
Each board has been composed of an equal number of expert representatives of the 
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management and expert representatives of the employes. With full practical 
knowledge of the problems the members of those boards have apprcached their 
work with the desire to do justice and with the recognition of the importance or 
reaching an agreement. The result is that in the several thousand cases wiich 
have come before the three boards which have been created there has been an 
agreement in practically every case. 


It will be noted that the membership of every one of these adjustment 
boards was evenly divided between representatives of the railroads and 
representatives of the railroad workers. Moreover, the railroad repre- 
sentatives were selected by such railway executives as President Gray of 
the Western Maryland, President Smith of the New York Central, President 
Markham of the Illinois Central, and President Ashton of the Chicago & North- 
western. It is axiomatic from their well-knowa attitude toward labor or- 
ganizations in general that these railway executives saw to it that the rail- 
road representatives were men thoroughly imbued with the necessity of 
yielding the Jeast possible amount of economic security to the railroad em- 
ployes. 

In view of the well documented and incontrovertible testimony of Mr. 
McAdoo relative to the bi-partisan constitution and efficient work of these 
adjustment boards we may ignore as utterly unworthy of further considera- 
tion the “correct information” in American Ratlroads, ‘‘published by authority 
of the Association of Railway Executives” that: “It becomes evident what 
was the real purpose behind this move Federal control of the railroads when 
we see these very same A. F. of L. leaders immediately placed in the seat 
of the administration’s national adjustment boards, clothed with full au- 
thority of the government over all transportation systems of the country ia 
regard to appeal from discipline, wage classifications and rules of working. 

Another snarl of the Association of Railway Executives and their anti- 
trade union allies has been directed against Supplement No. 4 to General 
Order No. 27 issued by Director General McAdoo in July, 1918. This sup- 
plement increased the wages of shopmen and mechanics and in certain in- 
stances reclassified them. 

It was generally recognized, Mr. McAdoo points out, that General 
Order No. 27 did not establish a fair rate for the shop crafts. In fact, ic 
was admitted in the order itself that a further inquiry and adjustment were 
necessary. The inequity was such that the Railroad Administration ex- 
perienced difficulty in retaining the men, who were inclined to leave the 
service ‘‘for.more lucractive occupations elsewhere.”’ The situation became 
so serious that Mr. F. H. Gaines, railroad member of the Board of Wages 
and Working Conditions, urged that Regional Directors be instructed “to 
delay promulgating the award as far as the shop crafts are concerned.” 
Even Regional Director Markham (formerly and now President of the Illinois 
Central) rather than suggesting any reduction in the rates of General Order 
No. 27, writes a letter to Director of the Division of Operations Gray in 
which he accentuates “the necessity for an early decision on the rates of 
pay of mechanical employes,” who were demanding increased wages. 
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Mr. McAdoo gave the Senate Committee the following information 
with respect to the origin and scope of Supplement No. 4: 

Immediately upon the issuance of General Order No. 27, the Board of Rail- 
road Wages and Working Conditions was directed to give consideration to the 
rates of pay and working conditions of shop crafts so that a supplement might 
be issued promptly establishing a rate more nearly equal to the rates paid by 
private industries, shipyards and other government departments. 

In order to avoid the utmost confusion in the matter of payment of employes 
and to avoid innumerable complaints concerning improper rates, it was neces- 
sary for the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions to define the 
work of the various crafts so that each might receive the proper rate; otherwise 
the purpose of the order might be entirely defeated if on any railroad the men 
were given improper classification. 

On the other hand, it would be possible for the officials to classify mechanics 
as handymen or helpers and thereby decrease their rates below those which were 
intended to be paid them. Therefore, for the prutection of the administration 
against excessive charges, as well as the protection of the employes against dis- 
crimination, it was necessary for the Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions to define the work of each craft. 


In the hearings last summer before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, the railroad executives submitted pages of figures intended to 
show the unheard of wages paid to the shop crafts as a result of the reclassi- 
fication contained in Supplement No. 4. President Smith of the New York 
Central was asked who composed the board which made such “extravagant” 
concessions to such inordinately greedy workers as the shopcrafts. Presi- 
dent Smith replied: 

I do not recall. I do not know now that I ever did know just who was on that 
board. It was here in Washington, and I think the board was constituted of 
certain officers of the Director General’s force and certain labor representatives, 
and they made up these national agreements. 


As already stated, the board that made the recommendations upon which 
Director General McAdoo issued Supplement No. 4 was the Board of Rail- 
road Wages and Working Conditions composed of three representatives of 
the railroads and three representatives of the railroad employes. The 
three “certain officers of the Director General’s force,” were F. F. Gaines, 
formerly general superintendent of motive power of the Central Georgia 
Railroad; W. F. Morse, formerly general superintendent of the Chicago & 
Northwestern and general manager of the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad, 
and C. E. Lindsey, division engineer of President Smith’s own New York 
Central Lines. These three “certain officers of the Director General’s force”’ 
were appointed upon the recommendation of Carl R. Gray, then president 
of the Western Maryland Railroad and now President of the Union Pacific. 
They were well known railroad executives and tried and true representatives 
of the railroad owners. This is shown by Mr. McAdoo’s statement that the 
three railroad members of the Board differed with the three labor members 
as to classification and wages for the shopcrafts. There was a deadlock, 
with two sets of recommendtions submitted. 
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Here is what Mr. McAdoo tells the Senate Committee as to those recom- 
mendations and his action thereon: 

On July 18, 1918, the three railroad members of the Board of Railroad 
Wages and Working Conditions submitted to me one recommendation and the 
three labor members of this board another. 

At the hearings held by this board the representatives of the Federated 
Mechanical Crafts demanded the allowance of a universal minimum rate of 
75 cents per hour for the seven federated crafts—machinists, blacksmiths, boiler- 
makers, sheet metal workers, electricians, molders and carmen; an eight-hour 
day, time and one-half for overtime, a minimum guarantee of $6 per day of eight 
hours, a minimum rate of 56} cents per hour for all helpers of the indicated seven 
crafts, and that no rate for the above crafts should carry an incr-ase of less than 
25 cents an hour. As I have said, the railroad men and the labor men on the board 
would not agree on a report and submitted separate reports. They differed 
both as to the classification of the employes and as to the rate of compensation 
for the various classes. After full consideration of these reports with Director 
of Operations Carl R. Gray and Director of Labor W. S. Carter, and Assistant 
Director of Operations McManamy, and upon their advice, Supplement No. 4 
to General Order No. 27 was promulgated July 25, 1918. 

This supplement was based almost entirely upon the recommendations made 
by the railroad members of the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions. 


Mr. McAdoo points out in detail the character of some of the differences 
between the railroad members and the labor members. 

The labor members recommended that the seven crafts be classified as 
of equal skill and rightly entitled to equal compensation. The railroad 
members held that but six should be so classified and paid: 

I adopted the recommendation of the railroad members of the board and did 
not classify all of the carmen as equal skill and entitled to equal compensation 
with members of the other crafts. 

The labor men recommended that all the electrical workers should 
receive mechanics’ rates. The railroad members recommended that the 
electrical workers be divided into two classes: 

I adopted the recommendation of the railroad members of the board and 
classified the electrical workers identically as recommended by them. 

The labor members asked a minimum rate of 72 cents an hour for all 
employes except apprentices and helpers who had four or more years’ ex- 
perience. The railroad members presented a different classification with 
minimum wages of 67} cents an hour: 

I adopted the classification recommended by the railroad mem‘ ers and 
fixed the minimum rate at 67} cents an hour. 

In a number of other instances where the railroad members of the board 
and the labor members presented different recommendations, Mr. McAdoo 
declares that he gave greater consideration to the demands of the rail- 
road members than to the labor members. So that supplement No. 4 to 
General Order No. 27 was to a large degree fashioned by the representatives 
of the railroad executives themselves. 

In summarizing the general labor situation and the wage increases 
awarded by the Railroad Administration; Mr. McAdoo says: 

The extraordinary orders for munitions and supplies of all kinds placed in this 
country by allied governments during the calendar years 1915-16 led to an unprece- 
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dented demand for labor, which, in turn, was followed by remarkable increases in 
rates of pay for all classes, which the railroads, because of their financial con‘i- 
tion, according to the testimony of their executives, were unable to meet. With 
our advent into the war these conditions were intensified. To secure workmen for 
the shipbuilding plants, rates of pay were further increased and standardized for the 
entire country by the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board during the autumn 
of 1917 and the winter of 1918. Duirng the early spring of 1918 the Taft-Walsh 
board sanctioned large wage increases in all branches of industry and through 
its support of the principle of a living wage gave an unusual impetus to the rising 
rates of pay of unskilled workers. 

These conditions necessarily caused advances in the rates of pay of railway 
workers. The Railroad Administration itself was a conservative instead of an 
initiating influence in the general advances in wage payments. The award of the 
impartial Railroad Wage Commission in March, 1918, according to the experience 
and insistence of the railway executives themselves did not go far enough in 
meeting competitive conditions in increasing rates and classifying c:rtain classes 
of workers. Subsequently, almost without exception, the recommendations of the 
railroad representatives of the Board of Wages and Working Conditions were 
accepted as a basis for further wage adjustments. The Railread Administra- 
tion in general actually lagged behind the rates of pay established by the Ship- 
building Labor Adjustment Board and the National War Labor Board. This 
record was made possible by unusual loyalty on the part of railway employes. 

But the shop crafts believed that the wage increases given them in Sup- 
plement No. 4 to General Order No. 27 were too small. They told Di- 
rector General McAdoo so, and asked for a new award. One would think 
from the ceaseless chatter of the railroad executives and their paid press 
that all the railway workers had to do during the war to get their wages 
increased was to ask for the increase. In the language of American Railroads, 
“published by authority of the Association of Railway Executives,” the 
American Federation of Labor and the railroad brotherhoods, “having their 
hands in the national treasury,’”’ proceeded to help themselves to higher 
wages whenever they felt like it. Mr. McAdoo tells the Senate Committee 
what happened to the demand of the shopcrafts for a new and more equitable 
award: 

The scale of wages put into effect by Supplement No. 4 was unsatisfactory 
to the shop crafts generally and their representatives and the heads of their 
organizations on August 2, 1918, filed a protest against it. This was not unnatural 
in view of the recommendation of a higher scale by the labor members of the 
Board of Wages and Working Conditions, and in view of the further fact that 
the scale of wages paid in the shipyards and war industries was higher than the 
scale established in Supplement No. 4. I felt that there was genuine merit in the 
contentions of the men, but upon a full consideration of the matter and in view 
of all the conditions prevailing, I felt obliged to refuse their request for a recon- 
sideration of the case and decided that the scale established in Supplement No. 4 
must stand. 


Mr. McAdoo also tells the Senate Committee how the shopcrafts re- 
sponded to this decision: 

The shop crafts accepted this decision and throughout the entire period 
of the war their members stood by their jobs and worked for less pay than was 
offered to them in competitive industries. It was just as patriotic to work in a ship- 
yard or in a war munitions plant at from 72 to 85 cents an hour as to work for the 
railroads at 68 cents an hour; but the railroad men showed their loyalty and 
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patriotism to the government by yielding to the request of the Director General 
and throughout the whole period of the war served for less wages than they could 
have received elsewhere. 

No stronger refutation of the charge that railroad men were inefficient 
or indifferent to the interests of the Railroad Administration and of their country 
in its great emergency could be adduced from this incident. 

What I have said about the shop crafts applies to all the other employes 
of the railroads, who, with like patriotism, and zeal, served their country in that 
great time. 

William G. McAdoo’s documented defense of the railroad workers 
during Federal control of the railroads deserves that permanent place in 
the archives of organized labor which the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST takes 
pleasure in giving it. 

In the many issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST since its first 
appearance, it has fallen to its lot to expose to the public gaze and for the 
public good many a rotten and corrupt scheme to rob the people by one scheme 
or another; to despoil the people or rob the treasury of our country; to 
involve our government in schemes and plots which if “put through” would 
have stultified us and cast a blot upon the proud banner. It has been a 
pleasant task always to tear off the mask of hypocrisy and treachery, and 
all the more so when the effort was coupled with a move to take from the 
workers, by one means or another, the rights and the justice to which they 
were entitled. But never has the task been quite so delightful as in exposing 
the financial highbinders who in wrecking the railroads have conducted a 
campaign and propaganda to discredit the workers, destroy their organiza- 
tions and fatten on the public treasury. 








Suppose the trade and labor unions of America could be crushed and 
driven out of existence by legislation and court decrees; what then? Is it 
not true that each worker would become an irresponsible man without asso- 


ciation with his fellows, without opportunity for consultat:on, and without 


the restraining as well as the constructive influence which open and vol- 


untary organization gives? Then would the workers seek their own redress 
in their own individual way. Is such a condition desirable. or tolerable to 
the normal, rational, intelligent, peaceful organizations of labor of our day? 











Farm and Factory Workers Shall Not Be 
Drawn Into Hostile Camps 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HEN the Secretary of Agriculture, acting for the President, issued 
W invitations to an agricultural conference to be held in Washington 

on January 23, the country generally expected that a sincere effort 
would be made to develop constructive measures of relief for the farmers. 
The country doubtless believed that the gathering would be composed at 
least in the main of farmers and that these farmers would make recom- 
mendations which would have merit and which would influence the action 
of the administration and the Congress. It was of course natural that invita- 
tions should be extended to a number of persons whose interests brought them 
in contact with the farming community, and it was to be expected that these 
representatives of related groups would contribute toward the formation of 
helpful recommendations. 

Prior to the actual assembling of the conference there was no complete 
list of the delegates available to the public. It is doubtful whether any of the 
delegates themselves had such complete lists and it is certain that many of 
them did not. 

The President of the American Federation of Labor received an invita- 


tion on January 7, signed by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, the closing 
sentence of which is as follows: 


I am not making any announcement of the membership of the conference 
until the acceptances are received. 


Accepting the invitation to serve in the conference, the President of the 
American Federation of Labor shared the hope of the American people that 
it might be possible to bring about a more complete realization of the inter- 
ests shared in common by the two great groups of producers in the United 
States and a clearer perception of the necessity for a greater bond of unity and 
a greater degree of cooperation. 

It also was hoped that it might be possible to meet and overcome a great 
nation-wide propaganda designed by exploiters and profiteers to deceive both 
the workers and the farmers. 

Arriving in Washington on the morning of the opening of the conference, 
after having been in Springfield, Mass., participating in Labor’s campaign 
against the efforts of employers to enforce the so-called ‘open shop” and the 
individual contract, the President of the American Federation of Labor at- 
tended the opening session of the Agricultural Conference, there to discove™ 
that he was the sole representative of Laborinthe gathering. . . . Analysis 
of the list of delegates at once aroused many misgivings. 

There was but one representative to speak for all of the wage earners 
of the country and but a small minority to speak for all of the actual farmers 
of the country. Control was absolutely in the hands of a group of approxi- 
mately sixty railroad presidents, trust magnates, bankers and anti-trade union 
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employers. Their motto was the motto of all profiteers—‘‘After me the 
flood.” 

In the first National Industrial Conference Labor had a voice and vote 
equal to that of either of the other groups, representing the public and the 
employers. It was therefore impossible to adopt any program antagonistic to 
the interests of the workers. 

In the National Unemployment Conference Labor was given a consider- 
ably smaller proportion of representation but it was possible to protect the 
interests of the workers by reason of a provision requiring unanimous decisions. 

In the conference on the Limitation of Armament there were but two 
representatives of Labor. 

Finally, the Agricultural Conference found but one. It is obvious that 
there is but one further step in the reduction of proportion of representation, 
unless the process is reversed so as to restore adequate representation. 

At the outset of the conference, either by design or otherwise, a leading 
opponent of Labor and an outstanding spokesman of organized anti-Labor em- 
ployers was given the floor for an extended address. This delegate, W. H. 
Stackhouse, representing organized farm implement manufacturers, con- 
sumed fully half of his time with an attack on Labor in an effort to convince 
the conference that the plight of the farmers was the result of “high wages” 
paid to railroad workers and miners. He attributed practically all of the 
economic ills of the world to the wages paid to these two groups of workers. 

Every attack on the workers was greeted with an expression of approval 
which made it apparent that it would be practically impossible to prevent 
action by the conference reflecting the nation-wide propaganda of big business 
for an assault on the wages and the rights of the workers. 

Adequate reports of all of the inconsequential action of the conference 
and of some of its important actions were conveyed to the public at the time 
of the conference through the daily newspapers. The astounding manner 
in which the big business coalition defeated the mandate of the conference 
demonstrating its absolute control of the situation and forced the adoption 
of the declaration hostile to the wage earners of the country was completely 
overlooked by the daily newspapers and for that reason must here be told. 

Of the twelve committees created, the labor representative served on 
Committee No. 1, on “Agriculture and Price Relations.’”’ By the chairman 
of this committee he was appointed a member of the sub-committee of three 
on “Study of Rural Conditions as affected by Urban Wages.”’ On this sub- 
committee he found himself associated with ‘‘Farmer’” Nelsen Updyke, a large 
grain elevator operator and owner of The Omaha Bee (which he said he bought 
to elect General Pershing President and on which he had lost $250,000), 
and “Farmer” C. W. Raymond, publisher of a small paper through which he 
expresses himself to the farmers in the South Chicago district and out o 
which he claims his employes get everything while he gets nothing. 

It is not surprising therefore that the following resolution was submitted 
by Mr. Updyke and approved by Mr. Raymond: 


No material revival of manufacturing, mining and transportation is possible 
until the prices of agricultural products are increased to the level of the prices 
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for the products of these other industries; or until the prices of the products of the 
factories and the mines and wages paid in manufacturing, mining and transporta- 
tion are placed on a lower level. 


The motion to recommend adoption was carried two to one. Before 
the full committee it was only after a single-handed fight by the representa- 
tive of Labor that the resolution was defeated five to four. During day and 
night sessions of this committee, every effort was made to declare for a reduc- 
tion of wages, but all efforts, bold or subtle, were overcome and the report 
as recommended by the committee was unanimously adopted by 
the conference. 

Although the work of the labor representative on this committee was 
mostly of a defensive nature, he proposed several resolutions of a constructive 
helpful character such as the following: 

An important step in reducing major causes of high prices is the adoption 
of uniform cost accounting systems for farming, industries and commerce and 
the standardization of the products of the farm and of the factory, and the availa- 
bility of resultant data to authorize agencies that are equipped and competent to 
suggest improved methods. 


This resolution was adopted by the committee and incorporated in its 
report. 

A member of this committee testified to the fact that thousands of farmers 
in his state had been swindled out of millions of dollars by the sale of worth- 
less stocks and securities. The labor representative therefore submitted the 
following resolution: 


WuereEas, The public has been swindeled of huge sums of money by the sale 
of worthless stocks and securities, according to the best authorities; and 

WuereEAs, The men and women in agriculture and industry have neither 
the time, knowledge, nor experience to make a complete and thorough investiga- 
tion and examination of stocks and securities that are offered to them in attractive 
ways to induce the investing of their small sums and savings accumulated through 
sacrifice, strictest economy and thrift; and 

WHEREAS, The savings certificates issued by the United States government, 
through the Treasury Department in denominations of 25 cents, $1, $5, $25, $100 
and $1,000 provide the means whereby the small investor and saver will have a safe 
and convenient investment increasing in value each month, returning a satis- 
factory rate of interest and free from speculative fluctuations; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference of representatives of the agricultural interests 
of the country call upon the United States government, through the Treasury 
Department, to adopt every means for protection of small investors by calling their 
attention to the fraudulent and fake stocks and securities, and to adopt every 
possible method to rid the country and the people of these fraudulent schemers; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That this conference strongly urge the United States government, 
through the Treasury Department, to continue the issuance of Treasury Savings 
Securities and to adopt every means to call to the attention of the great body of 
men, women and children in the United States the splendid opportunity of prac- 
ticing thrift and investing their funds in government securities to the end that 
thrift, economy and the accumulation of a savings fund may become a part of the 
everyday life of the people of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference offer to the United States government through 
the Treasury Department, cooperation and assistance in bringing to the attention , 
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of the people generally the advantages to be gained by placing their savings in gov- 
ernment securities, and that copies of these resolutions be sent the President, 
Warren G. Harding, to Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, and to 
every other cabinet officer and every member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the governors of the twelve-Federal Reserve Banks. 


Although unanimously adopted, the committee thought that it was 
not germane to its assigned subject and the chairman was therefore instructed 
to arrange for its presentation to the conference. After consultation with 
the chairman of the conference it was decided that the resolution should 
not be offered from the floor but referred to the committee on agricultural 
credit, insurance and taxation. There it suffocated for the lack of a breath 
of free air. 

In the other eleven committees with no one to present or defend the 
workers’ cause big business and the interests outnumbering the real farmers 
two to one worked assidiously and with a free hand. From Committee No. 
5 on “Costs, Prices and Readjustments,” came a report supplemented by ten 
sub-committee reports, declaring for a reduction in the wages of all classes of 
workers and the repeal of the eight-hour law. During the discussion of this 
report on the floor, Mr. Stackhouse, who had previously abused the courtesy 
of addressing the conference by introducing the most controversial of all 
questions, entirely foreign to the subject assigned him, offered the following 
resolution as an amendment to the report of the committee and the way was 
cleared for this substitute delegate representing the farm implement trust to 
again throw the golden apple of discord into the midst of the gathering: 

Wuereas, The railroad wages and the miners’ wages are still about 100 per 
cent above pre-war; and 

WuereEas, The cost of manufacture is only 70 per cent above pre-war; and 

Wuereas, Farm product prices are most of them are down to the pre-war 
level; and 

Wuereas, No change in general prosperity is possible until transportation 
charges are more nearly in line with prices generally; it is 

Resolved, To call upon the unions to readjust their wages until they are no 
further above pre-war than the cost of living is, and have proper relation to 
the other industries. 


Resolutions of a helpful, constructive character were suppressed, but big 
business was given the opportunity to present its views freely and to write 
them into committee reports. 

It is impossible to recall a conference at which there were greater restric- 
tions placed upon free expression. The program announced that discussion 
from the floor would at all times be under the five minute rule. When a dele- 
gate was recognized a white light was shown from the chairman’s desk (safety, 
full speed ahead), at the end of four minutes the light turned green (proceed 
with caution), and at the expiration of another minute the speaker saw red 
(danger, stop). What a shabby and irritating and totally inadequate opportu- 
nity to present and defend any cause, especially the very fundamentals of the 
American labor movement which were being attacked. It is true that on one 
occasion the time of the representative of Labor was twice extended for five 
minutes, but at another time his request for the reading of one page of printed 
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matter necessary to a correct understanding of the subject under debate was 
denied. It is said that ‘“Thrice armed is he whose cause is just,”’ but to what 
degree a lone delegate must be armed to dispell the poison gas propaganda and 
combat the red light and sixty super-men of Wall Street is not susceptible of 
mathematical demonstration. 

The undertow of the conference could be in no wise better explained than 
by briefly outlining the history of the report of Committee No. 5 from the time 
of its presentation to the conference. The labor representative lead the fight 
against the Stackhouse amendment as well as against those sections of the 
report declaring for a reduction in wages, and repeal of the eight-hour law- 
Mr. Davis moved as a substitute amendment that the following sections be 
stricken out: 

To accomplish this end, we recommend (a) the immediate repeal or amend- 
ment of the Adamson law covering the national agreements, the savings thus 
affected to be immediately reflected in reduction of freight rates; (6) the repeal 
of the guarantee clause of the Esch-Cummins law; (c) the improvement of farm-to- 
market roads; and (d) the development of inland waterways, especially the St. 
Lawrence Deep Waterways project. 


On the question, a division was demanded, and then a roll-call, but the 
chairman stated that there was no roll of the conference in such shape that it 
could be called. 

On a standing vote, however, the amendment of Mr. Davis as a substitute 
for the amendment of Mr. Stackhouse was carried by a vote of eighty-three 
ayes to sixty-four noes. 

It is a matter of more than usual significance that the total negative 
note corresponds exactly with the number of railroad presidents, bankers, trust 
magnates and big employers who were at the conference to help the poor 
farmer. 

Not satisfied with killing Mr. Stackhouse’s presumptions and misplaced 
amendment and adopting the substitute motion of Mr. Davis, on account 
of further features contained in the report, which Mr. Gompers declared 
would be considered as hostile to labor, it was moved by Mr. Miller that the 
entire report be referred back to the committee for further consideration. 

In view of the action of the committee when the report was finally recom- 
mitted, the intent of the mover and of those voting for its recommitment as 
evidenced by the discussion on the floor is outlined below. 

Mr. Russell said, “I take it there is no objection to the rest of the report 
of the committee after striking out a, b, c and d. As I understand both Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Gompers would be satisfied with the report as it now stands 
with a, b, c and d out.” 

Mr. Miller: In reply to the question I would say that if Mr. Gompers’ 
interpretation of the report as it now stands is an attack upon labor, then I 
do insist upon my motion to refer back to the committee. It is for Mr. 
Gompers to say. 

Mr. Gompers: If the report of the committee be so changed as to con- 
form to the vote just taken upon Mr. Davis’ proposal it seems to me that there 
could be no objection to the report. 
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Chairman: Of course, that has been done. The resolution as adopted 
will reflect. 

Mr. Gompers: There are other parts. My suggestion is that the report 
be changed to conform to the decision of this conference upon the subject. 

Mr. Miller: May I say that that was what I had in mind in moving that 
it be referred back to the committee. 

Gentleman from Pennsylvania: I seconded Mr. Miller’s motion to 
refer this matter back and I think, if you will look at your copies that there 
are decided objections to this report as it now stands. The last paragraph 
on the first page reads: “Cost of farm products—of all classes of union 
labor.” That is a gratuitous slap at union labor and for that reason I seconded 
Mr. Miller’s motion to recommit and therefore I do ask that the report be 
referred back to be put in such shape that we can adopt it with clear 
conscience. 

Lady from the floor: We have an ideal that is called the American 
standard of living. This conference should not go on record for anything 
to reduce the American standard of living in the industria] centers, If we 
lower the wages of the working people they can not buy and the farmers 
can not sell to the largest class of consumers in the United States. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, if there is any doubt about what the report of this com- 
mittee does, I am in favor of referring it back. 

-Mr. Campbell, of Michigan: It would be a most unfortunate condition 
if we should go out from this convention today at sword’s points with each 
other, accomplishing nothing only to give our common enemy in this country 
all the ammunition he wanted. I believe and sincerely hope that this resolu- 
tion will be referred back to the committee so that it may be so arranged 
and come in here so that we can all endorse it. 

The motion to recommit for the purpose so plainly outlined above was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote, and the conference adjourned for lunch. 

It would not require a very active imagination to picture in one’s mind 
the powerful and teacherous swirl of the undertow during the luncheon 
recess because it swept committee No. 5 far from the plainly expressed 
mandate of the conference into the very vortex of reaction. The report 
was recommitted for the purpose of striking out those features hostile to 
labor and based upon a policy of tearing down labor in the vain hope of build- 
ing up the farmer. In order to prove to just what extent the committee 
outraged the confidence and sense of the conference, those portions of the report 
under consideration are quoted below, the italicized words being those to which 
objection was directed: 


The result of this has been that the farmer is receiving on his invested capital 
a very scanty return or no return at all, and for his labor and that of his family a 
return which is not only far below current industrial wages, but in many cases even 
falls below a decent level of subsistence? 


This section was not changed by the committee. 


What would the cost of production of farm products be if farm labor were allowed 
a wage commensurate to that received by the coal miner, the railroad worker, the brick 
mason, or the factory operative? Your committee has not the data upon which to base 
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this calculation but states without fear of contradiction that no price received, even 
at the peak of prices, will give the actual producer of farm products a wage com parable 
in any way with that normally received by all classes of union labor. 


The following was substituted for the above paragraph: 


There can be no restoration of national prosperity until both wages and capital 
which enter into the production of the commodities which the farmer buys bear 
their mutual and just share in the general process of readjustment. 


The striking similarity of the above to the defeated amendment of Mr. 
Stackhouse is no more to be marveled at than the breach of faith by the 
committee. It may not be amiss to quote again the defeated Stackhouse 
amendment: 

Wuereas, No change in general prosperity is possible until transportation 
charges are more nearly in line with prices generally; it is 

Resolved, To call upon the unions to readjust their wages unti! they are no 
further above pre-war than the cost of living is, and have proper relation te the 
other industries. 


Another paragraph which the committee was instructed to change read 
as follows: 
Probably the chief source of relief which the farmer may rightfully expect 
and demand is in the form of a lowering of the prices of products which he buys. 
This is prevented at the present time by a level of retailers’ profits far in excess of 
any income which the farmer is able to receive, and by high (industrial wages) and 
freight rates. It is imperative that the farmer have reduced transportation costs. 


In the revised report this paragraph was changed to read as follows, 
thereby completely ignoring the mandate of the conference: 

Probably the chief source of relief which the farmer may rightfully expect 
and demand is in the form of readjustment between prices of products which he 
buys and those which he sells. This is prevented at the present time by distrib- 
utors’ spreads far in excess of any income which the farmer is able to receive, and 
by high industrial wages and freight rates. 


Furthermore similar attacks in the reports of sub-committees 5a, 5b, 
5c, 5d, and Se were not changed to conform to the vote of the conference. 

In the meantime, the report of the committee on transportation was read. 
Although it carried a stinger in its tail in the shape of a recommendation “that 
the railroad corporations and railroad labor should share in the deflation in 
charges now affecting all industries,” it carried no recommendation for the 
repeal of the eight-hour law and favored the repeal of the guarantee provision 
of the Esch-Cummins law. Both in committees and on the floor it was stated 
that from governmental records the average wage paid to employes of the 
railroads was $1,640 per annum, while the farmers’ return was computed at 
$900. A majority of the delegates had been innoculated with the nation wide 
propaganda, backed by what was claimed to be Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission figures attempting to prove that 60 per cent of railroad income is paid 
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to labor. In committee and on the floor the labor representative proved that 
the amount charged to labor included the exorbitant salaries paid to execu- 
tives, high-priced attorneys and officials, and included other items amounting 
to $1,250,000,000 which by no honest ‘method of accounting could be charged 
to railroad labor. 

Many delegates regretted that the labor question had been brought in. 
It was not introduced by the representative of Labor. The entire day had 
been consumed by the bitter wrangle on the floor. For five days and nights 
the labor representative had withstood the onslaughts against odds of sixty 
to one. Permission to have read one page of printed matter itemizing the 
different amounts improperly charged to railroad wages was refused. A good 
fight had been ‘made, many teeth had been pulled, but further resistance would 
have reacted against our cause. The real facts must be put before the public 
in such way that there will be no disputing them. A conference floor is not 
always the place to accomplish this. The propaganda by that time has taken 
hold, and many delegates could not take up a different line of thought without 
stultifying themselves. 

Therefore, late Friday afternoon, when the convention adopted the 
report of the committee on transportation, the labor representative alone 
voting in the negative, the scene of further activity shifted from the con- 
ference floor to judicious and consistent publicity of facts which were not wanted 
by the majority of the delegates to that gathering, which could have accom- 
plished so much, but which was rendered futile by representatives of railroad, 
banking and employing interests. 

No doubt it was hoped to create suspicion and hostility between the 
wage earners and the farmers. No doubt it was the deliberate intention 
to engage wage earners and farmers in mutual recrimination, in order that 
the way might be kept clear for the activities of those who mulct them both 
and who stand between the two and take from both, giving nothing of useful 
service in return. 

But the workers have always stood with the farmers in every struggle for 
justice. They are not to be deceived. They understand fully the great need 
for understanding and cooperation with the great producers of the farms. 

From its earliest history the American Federation of Labor has expressed 
its understanding of the needs of the farmers and has written its belief in 
cooperative endeavor into the official records of the American labor movement. 

At the 1910 convention of the American Federation of Labor, the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor reported that the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America had adopted the following declara- 
tion at a convention held in St. Louis, May 2, of that year: 


In so far as the Farmers’ Union and its constitution permits, we, for our 
organization and the great rank and file which we have the honor to represent, 
pledge to our fellow workers in industrial pursuits the best efforts we can exert, to 
the end that their rights and liberties in common with our own shall be secured 
and maintained against any and all attempted encroachments. That the officers 
of the Farmers’ Union are authorized and directed to confer with the officers of the 
bona fide organized labor movement of America, with the purpose of carrying into 
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effect the objects of our respective organizations, the protection and uplift of 
America’s workers engaged in all fields of productive activity; that we will give 
our preference to the product of the industrial workers who manifest their int.Ili- 
gence to protect themselves by organization and urge the reciprocal purchase of 
farm products, the labor of union farmers; that our officers and legislative com- 
mittee cooperate with similar officers and committees of organized labor to secure 
such relief and reformatory legislation as may be necessary to the rights, protec- 
tion and freedom to which the workers as men and as citizens are, under our con- 
stitution, entitled; that without regard to political partisanship we join in the 
effort to secure larger representation in our national, state and local law-making 
bodies, men who are engaged in the creative industries; that our efforts in the 
directions herein stated and indicated shall apply to the country, the states and 
to the municipalities, and that we cooperate with organized labor in every field 
of activity which may be fruitful of beneficent results to the American wealth 
producers, the manhood, womanhood and childhood of our country. 


In 1911, the convention declared that cooperation with the farmers’ 
organization should not only be continued but as far as practical and advan- 
tageous be extended. 

In 1912 the convention pledged itself to do all in its power to build up 
and strengthen the farmers’ union. 

Every convention since has considered the best way of bringing the 
farmer and the wage earner closer together. This wil] have an influence 
on the cost of living as there are too many middJlemen between the producers 
and the consumers. 

In its convention held in June, 1921, at Denver, Colo., the American 
Federation of Labor by unanimous vote adopted the following report of the 
Executive Council: 


Under instructions of long standing the Executive Council has pursued 
a policy of developing cooperation between the trade union movement and the 
organized farmers on questions of mutual interest. Despite the difficulties in the 
way of complete accord between the trade union movement and all of the organi- 
zations of farmers, due to differences of opinion and policy among the various 
organizations of farmers, we feel that material progress has been made during 
the ycar and we are confident that the prospects for the future are better. It has 
been possible on a number of occasions during th> year to cooperate on important 
matters with organizations representing the farmers and we fee! that this has been 
to the mutual advantage of the farmers and the workers 
We recommend a continuance of the policy that has thus far brought 
most excellent results. 


It is the highwayman, commonly called the middleman, who stands 
between the farmer and the city wage earner who is the cause of so much 
of the distress of both. The middleman seeks to take from both, charging 
each extortionate prices for the products of the other. The workers and the 
farmers are not without their understanding of this truth, not without their 
knowledge of where the wrong exists. How much better if the products of 
both could go to the consumer without the robbery that takes place where 
the middleman comes between them! The record of understanding and 
cooperation that has been written will continue. 
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As for the agricultural conference, it produced nothing that can damage 
the long-standing relationship and understanding between the workers of the 
cities and the workers of the farms for the reason that those great groups of 
workers too well understand the issues and are too familiar with the ways of 
the exploiters and profiteers. 

It is astounding that the government should summon a group so domi- 
nated by exploiting and profiteering interests to deal with a situation so criti- 
cal. It is astounding, disappointing and disillusioning. But justice will 
prevail, though the cohorts of greed move against it! 





When trade unionists demand the union label they help put other 
trade unionists to work. Is this not a union principle worth practicing? 
Be consistent. Do the thing you know you ought to do. Demand the label 


always. 





The law is enforceable only by economic power. Economic power in 
the last analysis is power to bring people together for productive operations— 
or to keep them from coming together. 

As things stand this power has been for the most part concentrated in a 
few hands. Thus the enforcement of law is in the hands of a few. There 
is no way of changing the enforceable laws save by the transference of economic 
power. 

This is not so difficult as it seems—since every person who is able to 
live at all has within his own control a certain amount of economic power. 
Everybody can in some degree influence productive combinations.—Charles 


Ferguson. 





The full value of production does not go to the actual workingmen 
today. A portion goes to investment superintendence agencies for the 
creation of wants among people and many other things. Some of these 
are legitimate factors in industry entitled to reward but many of them 
should be eliminated. The legitimate factors are superintendency, the 
creation of wants, administration, returns for investment in so far as it is 
honest investment and does not include watered stock or inflated holdings. 

Whether or not dividends should be paid as an incident to stock owner- 
ship regardless of the personal services performed, the activity or inactivity 
of the owner of the stock, depends altogether upon whether the investment 
is an honest one. An honest investment is an honest actual physical in- 
vestment. . . . Very much of the opposition to the efforts of the work- 
ing people to secure improved conditions has come from those who obtain 
what may be called an unearned share in the distribution. (Testimony. 
Samuel Gompers before U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, New 


York City, May 21, 1914.) 





Pen, Gift of Union Worker, Used to Sign Treaty 


from the International Conference on the Limitation of Armament, used a union pen 
This pen was made by David Fairbanks, 111 Throop St., Chicago,a member of the 
Painters’ Union. Mr. Fairbanks corresponded with President Gompe’s in relation to the 
pen and then came to Washington. In company with President Gompers, Mr. Fairbanks 


Siem te nt of State Charles E. Hughes, in signing the first of the treaties resulting 
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COPYRIGHT, HARRIS & EWING 


went to the State Department on December 21, 1921,and presented the pen to Secretary Hughes. 

Wood from twenty-eight states was used in making the holder. The holder is surmounted 
with a gold eagle. From the end of the staff silken cords lead to forty-eight flags of the nations 
The pen point is of gold. 

Two of the specimens of woods used in the penholder are of historic interest. One of 
these was taken from the cottonwood tree in Michigan under which Chief Pontiac fought his 
last fight with the British. The other is from the famous red cedar planted by John C. Cal- 
houn in South Carolina and was presented by the faculty of Clemson College. 

The pen, over all, is about twelve inches in length. It has been presented to the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and will be preserved in their headquarters in Washington as a 
permanent relic of the conference which held its plenary sessions in that structure. 





HOPE OF TOILERS 


In this labor movement we gather as the representatives of our organized fellow 
workers and ‘+ is upon the labor movement that the toilers and the lovers of human free- 
dom have set their hearts and hopes. They realize that the trade union movement of 
America is the historically developed potential force which bears the brunt and scars of 
battle and which makes sacrifices for right aud justice for all for all time. There is not a 
wrong against which we fail to protest or seek to remedy; there is not a right to which 
any of our fellows are entitled which is not our duty mission and work and struggle to 
attain. So long as there shaJ] remain a wrong unrighted or a right denied there will be 


ample work for the labor movement to do. 
(187) 





The Builders’ Guild of Cincinnati 


By the REv., 


HEN in the Fall of 1920, the Cin- 
W cinnati Chamber of Commerce, 

obedient to the dictates of the Na- 
tional Chamber, launched the local “‘open- 
shop” drive, the Cincinnati Central Labor 
Council met the first onrush with the 
following counterproposal : 


WHEREAS, Society is today disturbed, uneasy 
and insecure; charged with almost universal dis- 
trust and antagonism; and § 

Wuereas, This distempered condition bodes 
ill for the immediate future; implying a loss of civic 
confidence; sapping the foundation of American 
institutions and loosening the bonds of patriotism; 
an 

WHEREAS, By far the greatest menace of social 
—- procedes from unsettled industrial relations; 
an 
je» ‘ WHEREAS, Industrial relations could be balanced 
and stabilized by the application of ordinary sound 
business methods, if the organizations most inter- 
ested were to take counsel together; and 

WHEREAS, The Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Cincinnati Central Labor Council 
are the two great legitimate organizations of Hamil- 
ton County, the one of capital and the other of 
labor; therefore, be it 
» (Resolved, That we, the Central Labor Council of 
Cincinnati, animated by the determination to make 
our home city the model industrial community 
of our common country, invite in this civic spirit, 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce to form, 
together with us The Industrial Council of Cincin- 
nati; and be it furthermore 

Resolved, That this council shall be composed of 
two accredited representatives for every craft and 
industry in Hamilton County, one of capital and one 
of labor; and be it furthermore 

-Resolved, That the meetings of this Industrial 
Council (should it meet with the cooperation of the 
Chamber of Commerce), be open to the general pub- 
lic at all times for a proper understanding and voice 
in the proceedings, etc. 


For the purpose of orientation as be- 
tween these two proposals, namely: Open- 
shop or union-shop recognition, let it be 
said that business is more thoroughly or- 
ganized than labor and that, while it is not 
hard to recognize that concentrated capital 
may more surely regulate production and 
stabilize industry, the greater organization 
of capital brings with it the very real dan- 
ger of autocracy and the co-relative threat 
to true human freedom such as the poorest 
modern citizen is entitled to. The great 
power that capitalism undoubtedly pos- 
sesses can be trusted only when balanced 
by an equally strong and efficient labor 
movement. The open-shop movement is un- 
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balancing and leads inevitably to anarchy. 

If this view is accepted as a true one, it is 
easily apparent that the open-shop drive of 
the Chamber of Commerce is militantly re- 
actionary and the union-shop movement con- 
ciliatory and progressive, but the broader 
human and civic aspects of the union move- 
ment did not penetrate where penetration 
was most necessary and the counterproposal 
was ignored completely and the public, in 
whose interest the Chamber of Commerce 
ostensibly professed concern, never heard of 
the proposal. 

Since then there has been constant in- 
dustrial turmoil in Cincinnati. Neither 
employers, nor workers, nor the so-called 
suffering public have profited by the chronic 
disorder that exists; many have become 
diffident of the return of the promised 
prosperity and the end is not yet. 

In certain employments, however, es- 
pecially in the building trades, there has 
been a tendency resultant of practical ex- 
perience, to recognize and to do business 
with the unions. This recognition was not 
altogether altrusitic and when the Indus- 
trial Division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce initiated its sword-rattling strategy 
and declared for war, hostility to the unions 
was made manifest here also, though it took 
the direction of wage reductions and more 
advantageous shop conditions rather than 
the refusal of recognition. 

But despite the quixotic thrusts of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the breaking 
down of union-boss morale and the half 
unwilling and not altogether creditable 
camaraderie of some unions, the Building 
Trades Wage Board Conference has weath- 
ered every storm and endures to this day. 


Builders of the Future 


This, it seems to me, is a real hopeful 
omen of eventual peaceful emergence from 
an industrial impasse. The endurance of 
the Cincinnati Building Trades Wage Board 
Conference in trying times is a valued con- 
tribution to the cause of Christian and in- 
dustrial democracy. I want to add my little 
strength to its strength and I advocate the 
extension of its power and function because 
I believe that salvation will come by it. 

Evolution is not the work of a day, but 


(188) 
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progress can be assessed from day to day, 
and as the oak is in the acorn, it is not hard 
to comment on the things tocome. What are 
the facts about the Wage-Board Conference? 

First of all, there is fundamentally the 
practical recognition of the workers’ right 
to organize and to negotiate through spokes- 
men of their own choice. It is understood, 
of course, that it is plainly the business of 
the union and not of the employer to or- 
ganize the workers; union effort must bring 
its own recognition. Secondly, accepting 
these first principles, conferences are had 
upon call, to discuss wages and shop condi- 
tions. Third: These conferences entail a 
very limited amount of executive function 
subject to the ratification of constituent 
units. 

These attitudes are reasonable, deserving 
and promising. How splendid it would be 
if they could be developed and fashioned 
into a code of rule and practise that would 
solve all problems associated with the build- 
ing crafts, as nearly and as fairly as is pos- 
sible for human intelligence, honor, and good- 
will to solve anything. 


Building Trades Democracy 


1. The meetings of the conference ought to 
be held not merely sporadically upon call, but 
regularly, once a week or at least once every 
two weeks, excepting the summer months. 

2. The conference could be more truly 
representative in a democratic sense than 
it is at present. It is not only essential that 
every craft be represented but that it be 
represented according to its strength and 
importance; that would give to some crafts 
more delegates than to others. 

3. The meetings must be truly parlia- 
mentary in character; all formal business 
introduced in written resolutionary form; 
the business program elastic and continuous. 
This continuity of discussion and progressive 
adjudication of matters pertaining to the 
“modus vivendi and operandi” covering 
methods, policies, customs, convention 
traditions, etc., outside of the prejudice of 
actual conflict is likely to be carried on for 
its own sake and in the hope of truth, jus- 
tice and progress. A great deal depends on 
a temperamental approach to any prob- 
em. 

4. The name ‘“Wage-Board” would be a 
misnomer under this larger aspect. The 
material and mental forces of the conference 


would bring within their purview not only 
wages and conditions but all elements that 
enter into building operations from the 
production of the material and its costs to 
the finished project in all its artistic, sani- 
tary, legislative, monetary, homey, etc., 
aspects. An almost universal range of sub- 
jects can be made the starting points of 
highly profitable inquiry and discussion, 
that would contribute mightily to the scienti- 
fic education, not only of the conference itself 
but of the general public as well, by means 
of special public meetings and permanent 
exhibits. 

5. This conference or parliament must 
find the way to actually legislate for the in- 
dustry during determinate periods of time; 
to assume, as it were, a semi-public char- 
acter; to provide tangible penalties for the 
infraction of its jurisdiction and to exercise 
the power necessary to enforce its sanctions 
and to exact its penalties, a power, however, 
essentially moral in its nature and flowing 
from the sources of idealism, culture, patriot- 
ism, religion, honesty and business sense, 
which alone can ultimately furnish the 
guarantees of right associate intercourse. 

6. The conference ought to have a perma- 
nent home of its own not only for meetings 
but for all its wider activities; it would soon 
develop into a civic center of vital interest. 
A museum of the building industry would be 
a real asset to the city. 

7. In order to invite, cultivate and 
strengthen the confidence of the public the 
business of the conference ought to be done 
as publicly as possible. 

In conclusion, who will gainsay that in a 
democratic age the problems of the workers 
have a larger significance than formerly; the 
workers are coming into estate and the inter- 
ests of this estate are more far-reaching 
than the petty economic wage disputes of 
today and tomorrow. This estate is to be an 
integral part of the modern commonwealth 
and every true patriot will help to establish 
its place and to make the workers fit in. 

How is the worker peacefully to secure his 
share of modern production and the cultural 
benefits to be derived therefrom? In a politi- 
cal sense, the workers are free and equal, in- 
deed, but their freedom is but too often 
again compromised by economic depend- 
ence. In a very material sense, the workers 
must be very earnestly concerned about secu- 
rity of position, stability of working rela- 
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tions, permanence of income; upon these 
foundations he builds his home and en- 
deavors to protect his slim political freedom 
from invasion. Collective bargaining and 
trade-agreements through organization offer 
the only hope of a fair share of the fruit of 
their toil, which in their individual and dis- 
organized capacity they could never hope to 
win. Unionism, therefore, makes for a very 
legitimate pride of citizenship and is an 
avenue of democratic statesmanship. 
Unionism that builds up the power of the 
workers and bears the responsibility of that 
power; that vindicates proudly its place 
in the civic organism ; regards industrial con- 
ciliation as preferable to industrial war. It 
contends that the strike and the lock-out, 
the boycott and black-list, ought to be 
either voluntarily greatly reduced or 
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scrapped and that in their place there come 
if possible, conciliation, conference, trade- 
agreement and arbitration; it is opposed to 
the socialist principle of class antagonism 
and class organization which regards all em- 
ployers alike as enemies of the workers and 
incurable exploiters. In a word, unionism is 
regulative in principle; it is willing to be 
fitted, painfully if need be, into the evolu- 
tionary processes of democracy. 

But in a more ideal sense, the workers look 
forward to the use of their economic as well 
as political freedom in order to secure that 
cultural and political standard that will 
enable them to share the legislative, adminis- 
trative and judicial functions and responsi- 
bilities of industrial states. Democracies 
can not subsist without the co-operation of 
the workers and their organizations. 





Federal Regulation for Unions 


By GreorcE W. E. DANIELS 


N ITS issue of January 30th last the 
Los Angeles Times devoted almost a 
column of its editorial page to a dis- 

cussion of the Federal regulation of trade 
unions. What inspired this particular 
leader was apparently a report by the 
Labor Committee of the Senate in connec- 
tion with recent coal troubles and the fact 
that this report commenced by asserting 
that “coal is a public utility, and in its 
production and distribution the public 
interest is paramount.” 

“Where the employes of a public utility 
are organized and seek to bargain collec- 
tively concerning wages and working con- 
ditions,” says the 7imes, ‘‘it is recommended 
that the organizations be compelled to 
incorporate. This is necessary in order 
that responsibility may be fixed for break- 
ing contracts. Under present conditions 
the unionized employes bargain for con- 
ditions through their walking delegates. 
A contract is drawn up under which the 
company agrees to pay a stipulated wage. 
This contract is enforceable in the courts. 
But if a shortage of labor causes prices to 
soar in other industries the employes can 
resign and take employment elsewhere, 
and the operators have no _ recourse.’ 

Having, as he imagines, established a 
case of some kind, the 7imes leader writer 


proceeds to adopt that high moral tone 
which Capital knows so well how to take 
advantage of in the discussion of ques- 
tions that are really essentially practical. 
“Contracts that are binding on one of the 
parties alone are obviously unfair.” 
“Right recognizes no privileged classes.” 
“It is the duty of Congress to 
legislate for the whole of the people.” 

‘ “Human rights extend to the 
people as a whole, and not to a single 
group or class.” . . . ‘The part can 
not be permitted to become greater than 
the whole,” and so on, frequently with a 
great appearance of plausibility. And there 
is also this significant pronouncement: 
“The employes in the coal mines must not 
be permitted to stop at will the production 
of coal. Twice within the last four years 
the Miners’ Union has attempted through a 
general strike to freeze and starve the eastern 
public into forcing the operators to grant 
their demands.” 

It is of the utmost importance at this 
stage that issues be kept perfectly clear. 
Here we have an attempt to demonstrate 
that what is sauce for the capitalist goose is 
not sauce for the labor gander, and that in a 


’* given contract between coal operators and 


miners the Government insists on a per- 
formance of the contract by the operators 
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alone, but takes no stock of the miner who 
is allowed to follow his own sweet will. 
This is a very misleading representation, 
due either to the Times’ well known pas- 
sion for the cause of the wealthy, or the 
leader writer's lack of logical perception, 
or a combination of both. And it becomes 
necessary in consequence to do a little 
straightening out. 

When a contract of the kind spoken of is 
entered into between coal miners and opera- 
tors an undertaking is given by the operator 
to pay the miner a certain rate of wage in 
return for his labor. The part of this con- 
tract that is enforceable in the courts and 
binding on the operators is that the rate 
of wage shall be as agreed upon and no less. 
The miner agrees to accept that rate of 
wage, and so long as he works in the pit 
and does accept that scale of remuneration 
he fulfils his part of the contract. And 
there his obligation quite clearly ends as 
far as that particular contract is concerned, 
it being understood of course that he also 
abides by such other clauses as the con- 
tract may contain relating to hours of labor, 
working conditions, etc. 


Such contracts, however, most emphati- 
cally do not stipulate that certain specified 
individuals forthwith engage themselves 
to be coal miners for the rest of their 
natural lives or that a man is to be forced 
to work at a specific occupation when he 


does not want to. One can imagine the 
horror and indignation of the Los Angeles 
Times if it were suggested that coal opera- 
tors should be bound and forced to re- 
main as coal operators and be denied the 
privilege of selling out their holdings in 
coal mines and investing their capital in 
some more profitable enterprises. Yet that 
is really what the case stated amounts to. 

We do not need the Los Angeles Times to 
tell us that coal is not mined to give em- 
ployment to some individuals but to supply 
a commodity that is of paramount public 
interest. We have always known it. In- 
deed some of our socialist friends have 
made rather a point of it and will no doubt 
now be considerably astonished to find 
themselves bedfellows with the Pacific coast 
champions of true industrial freedom. One 
is always prepared for strange happenings 
in these strange times, but that the Los 
Angeles Times should be so hard pressed 
as to be caught stealing the thunder of the 


very radicals it condemns is really delightful. 

Coal miners do not go on strike in at- 
tempts to freeze and starve either the 
eastern public or any other public. They 
do not like freezing and starving, and having 
themselves experienced these conditions 
quite frequently they are fully convinced 
that such discomforts are not really good 
for anybody. When they strike they strike 
for conditions which they find themselves 
unable to obtain by other methods of pro- 
cedure, and are indeed under no illusion as 
to the unpleasant possibility that they 
themselves will most likely freeze and 
starve at the same time. But it takes two 
to make a quarrel. The freezing and 
starving accusation can be laid with equal 
force to the charge of the operators—indeed 
with considerably more force since they as 
individuals never suffer these hardships in 
the way that miners do. 

“Conditions in the coal industry apply 
equally to every public utility. Regula- 
tion for the operators and unbridled license 
for the employes is unjust and un-Ameri- 
can,” says the Times. The unbridled 
license of coal miners in the past has been 
a peculiarly joyless affair. Still we are 
glad to see the Los Angeles Times stressing 
the ‘public utility’ part of the business. 
For miners have little doubt that once the 
public grasps the fact that coal really is a 
public utility it will begin to look a little 
more closely into the doings of ‘operators.’ 
As a matter of fact it is the miners themselves 
with their managers, engineers, chemists, 
accountants, clerical workers and other 
active agents who are the real operators, 
and when they get to dealing direct with 
the public difficulties will disappear as if 
by magic. For the public can be both 
generous and sympathetic—provided it 
thoroughly understands. The difficulty 
meantime is the small, the very small 
group of financial magnates who exploit 
public utilities for their own private gain. 

Then we come to the real point: “If the 
unions were incorporated it might be pos- 
sible to attach that accumulation of money 
(union strike funds) in a suit for damages.” 
There now! We all feel better when our 
cards are on the table. We now under- 
stand that the Los Angeles Times cherishes a 
hope that violent hands will be laid ou 
trade union funds. Trade unions of course 
do not like to have their funds ‘attached’ 
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any more than anyone else does. And 
the Los Angeles Times can rest assured 
they will do everything in their power to 
prevent any such untoward happening. 

The point about incorporation is a little 
mysterious, and it would almost appear 
as if our leader writer’s law were as weak as 
his logic. ‘Trade unions are as amenable to 
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the law of the land as any other body or 
association. They do not seek either to 
evade the law or to facilitate the breaking of 
contracts by declining to incorporate. The 
whole question hinges on exactly what a 
wage contract between miners and opera- 
tors really is. And this the Los Angeles 
Times either can not or will not understand 





Labor Cooperating for Public Health 


By Iva, McPEAK. 


ABOR leaders and health workers in 

Minneapolis are cooperating to stimu- 

late a more active interest on the 

part of the unions of that city in promoting 
the health of their members. 

As a logical first move, a joint committee 
from the Minneapolis Trades and Labor 
Assembly (a federation of all the city’s 
unions) and the Hennepin County Tubercu- 
losis Association has set out to make a study 
of health conditions among the 141 unions 
of the city. Members of the committee 
are aware of the fact that between the 
private practitioner on the one hand and the 
public free clinic on the other, it is usually 
only the very well-to-do and the very poor 
who receive needed medical and dental 
treatment. They are convinced that the 
unions should maintain their own health 
service. But they feel that definite plans 
must be preceded by the gathering of definite 
information—a measure which in itself is 
intended to serve in educating the unions 
to the need of more thoroughgoing and 
effective health conservation. 

This survey seeks, first, to discover how 
much and what kind of health service is al- 
ready being rendered by the unions for their 
members, and second, to determine just 
how much the individual members of the 
unions are still being deprived of needed 
medical and dental care. 

Two questionnaires have been sent out. 
One, addressed to the secretary of the union, 
requests information as to what the union is 
doing for its members in the way of (1) 
cash sick benefits; (2) health service—nurse, 
physicians, dispensary, hospital care, com- 
pulsory medical examination, 
benefits—and (3) educational workin health 
and other matters. The other questionnaire, 
sent to the individual members of the 


maternity | 


unions, inquires into the number of working 
days lost on account of sickness, the amount 
spent for medical and dental care during the 
last year on self and family, and needed 
medical or dental attention which is not be- 
ing obtained. Three other questions con- 
cern housing conditions with respect to 
health. 

The committee is confident that such a 
survey will stimulate the unions to co- 
operate in a more comprehensive health 
program. Details of this program have not, 
of course, yet been worked out. It might 
provide for a central health service, main- 
tained by the unions for the benefit of the 
union members, and possibly for their im- 
mediate families. Medical and dental care 
would likely be provided, with charges 
sufficient to meet the actual cost of the 
service. 

Of more far-reaching importance would be 
the education in health habits and disease 
prevention, which the physicians and den- 
tists would have the opportunity of giving 
to those who came to them for examination 
and treatment. Health education in tke 
form of moving pictures, lantern slides, talks, 
plays, and pageants might well be a valuable 
feature of this health center. 

The practicability of such a service is sug- 
gested by the success of the union health 
center maintained by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers of New York City. 
Staff and equipment are provided for doing 
both medical and dental work. In the same 
city, organized labor secured union clinics 
conducted at union headquarters by the 
Health Department, where members can get 
free examinations. Labor’s increasing inter- 
est and participation in public health ac- 
tivities is further manifested by the fact that 
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labor is officially represented on the work- 
ing staff of several public health associa- 
tions in the east. These are signs of the times 
definitely encouraging to those in Minnea- 
polis who are, in a sense, pioneers in an 
undertaking aimed at the prevention as well 
as the cure of disease among the workers of a 
large city. 

The following inquiries make up the ques- 
tionnaire addressed to the secretary of each 
union: 

I. General information: Name of union. 
Number of members in union—men, women. 

II. Cash stick benefits: Does the union 
have sick benefits? How soon after begin- 
ning of illness are benefits paid? How long 
may benefits continue? How much is paid 
each week? How much has your union paid 
out in sick benefits in the past year? How 
many members received benefits in the past 
year? What is the average period of dis- 
ability covered by benefits? Extent of ill- 


ness shown in your records not covered by 
benefits—under one week, over thirteen 
weeks (or regular period paid), others. Do 
benefits cover all illnesses and types of 
incapacity? If not, what are the exceptions? 
How many receiving benefits suffered from 
some disease peculiar to his trade? 

III. Medical service: What medical serv- 
ice is furnished by the union? (Check below) 
Nurse, union physician, union dispensary, 
hospital care. Is there compulsory medical 
examination in the union? By whom? 
When is examination made? Does medical 
service include family or dependents? If so, 
are there any maternity benefits? Does 
medical service cover entire period of dis- 
ability? If not, how is it limited? Is it 
limited as to kind of disability? What are 
the exceptions? 

IV. Educational work: What educational 
work has been done or is being done by the 
union—health, trade, other? 








this point among the workers. 


Democratic parties. 





LABOR IN THE PRIMARIES 


Under the action of the executive council, and in conformity with 
American Federation of Labor convention action, it is proposed to go into 
the primary elections everywhere to make certain that candidates favorable 
to the rights and interests of the workers are nominated. Labor will place 
such candidates in the field wherever necessary. There is unanimity upon 
It need occasion no surprise if there are 
in many districts candidates placed in the field by labor as the direct result 
of antagonistic attitudes on the part of candidates in both Republican and 


The present political and economic situation makes imperative the 
most energetic political action.—Samuel Gompers. 











Labor and capital should have the same aspirations in common—a love of justice 


and a desire for progress. 
When these ideals are practised, there will be no privileged or unprivileged classes. 


The term organized labor will be a misnomer. 


Labor unions will be referred to as the 


labor movement, labor in the mass, labor in the aggregate. 





“Che Rewards of Industry” 
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The U. S. Census Bureau figures show that of the value added by manufacture only 
42 per cent goes to the millions who do the work, while 58 per cent goes to employers to 
be divided into profit, interest, taxes and overhead. 
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EDITORIALS | salle 


Progress of a nature that should cause world-wide rejoicing was achieved 
by the International Conference on t) Limitation of 
Armament under the leadership of the government of 
the United States. It is true that much of a desirable 
nature was omitted from the nine treaties which were signed before that Con- 


ference adjourned. 
It is true that a considerable argument can be made to show that the 


sins of omission on the part of the Conference are great and serious. 

It is true that statesmen believed that protection of national interests 
required a great deal which in fact those interests do not require. 

Much fault may be found with sins of omission in relation to the 
problems of the Far East. 

Fault also may be found on the score that nothing was done to deal 
with the question of land armaments and that the questions of naval arma- 
ments and island fortifications were settled on a basis of compromises. 

The fact, however, which should determine the verdict is that in every 
case the balance, however slight it may be, is on the side of right and progress. 
In no case is there a balance on the side of wrong and retrogression. 

None of the treaties does a wrong to any nation. Some of the treaties 
do infinite good to the whole world. It is to be regretted of course that it 
was found necessary to modify in any sense the proposals of the United 
States in relation to the limitation of naval armament and the naval holiday. 
In relation to what was achieved in the treaty dealing with those questions 
history will record that the concessions and compromises were of a minor 
character. The principle which was laid down at the outset remains. If 
the nations which are parties to the treaty ratify the document the principle 
will be established in the Jaw of those nations and will become a law govern- 
ing their relations not simply to each other but to the world. 

The great fact established by the treaty which limits naval armament 
of the future is that it turns the tide, it stops the race. It is true that the 
United States could have continued the race for naval supremacy and 
could have achieved naval supremacy. If the people of the United States 
had been willing to submit to a sufficient degree of taxation the United 
States could ultimately have had a navy as large as the combined navies 
of England and Japan. 

Mr. Hearst, who hates all Englishmen and all Japanese and who until 
recently has hated all Mexicans, has pointed this out almost daily since 
Mr. Hughes laid the American proposals before the Conference at its opening 
session. It was not necessary for Mr. Hearst to prove the case because no 
one doubts it. 

The American people, however, had no desire~to possess such a large 
navy because they were convinced that the time for that kind of foolishness 
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ONWARD THECAUSE OF 
" PEACE MAKES ITS WAY 
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has passed. It was with them not entirely a matter of economy, for the 
American people are not the kind of people who would sacrifice nationa] 
safetyjfor the sake of economy; they were convinced that{a new measure 
of strength had come into use and that something stronger than navies 
had been found. 

Mr. Hughes has demonstrated how poor a judge of people and events 
Mr.! Hearst was in this instance. 

It must not be forgotten that the nations whose delegates assembled © 
in Washington were here under no compulsion, that they were not bound to 
give up anything, that they were sovereign nations at peace with each other 
and that in order to arrive at any agreement on any question the terms 
of that agreement must be satisfactory to every nation. 

The only power of any character that could change the course of any 
participantjin the Washington Conference was the power of public opinion. 
That power in the final analysis was the power which brought the Conference 
into being and which gave to it the degree of success which it achieved. 
The very existence of the Conference was a tremendous acknowledgment 
of the power of public opinion and a striking forecast of achievements yet 
to come. 

It was the power of public opinion which led the Conference to reduce 
the naval strength of the great nations by nearly half and to prescribe a 
naval holiday of five years in the construction of first line ships. 

It was the power of public opinion which brought about the conces- 
sions on the part of Japan in relation to China, which Japan two years ago 
was unwilling to make. 

It was the same power which compelled all of the great nations to begin 
the relinquishing of extra territorial rights in China, giving China the positive 
hope of complete restoration of Chinese authority over all internal affairs 
at a not distant date. 

Concerning the Far East, the Conference did more than this. It made 
it impossible for any great nation to develop further imperialist policies in 
any part of the Far East in the future without bringing upon that power a 
world condemnation which no nation would care to face. 

Entirely beyond what is written in words in the treaties which were 
adopted, the Conference marked the development of a certain world morality 
in international affairs which will make it difficult at least for nations in 
the future to do things which nations with the utmost freedom have done in 
the past. 

It must not be thought that the Conference removed the possibility of 
war, for it did not. The possibility of war remains and indeed it is likewise 
possible that war in the future may be quite as terrible as war has been in 
the past. 

It is not because wars have been made impossible that the nations of 
the world may congratulate themselves upon the outcome of the Washington 
Conference, but that wars have been made less likely and that the thought 
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of the world has been turned toward international understanding and away 
from international conflict. 

It is no small matter either, that the naval burden of the nations is to 
be reduced, that we have begun to think about getting along with less of 
fighting equipment. The financial relief is considerable but the moral 
value of this complete change of international policy is of infinitely more 
moment in connection with the future relations of nations. 

It may perhaps be pardonable to say that the Washington Conference 
was the best possible alternative to participation in the League of Nations 
but it will be difficult to gainsay the fact that the results of the Washington 
Conference were made possible in Jarge degree because of the League of 
Nations and because of the tremendous support which the underlying idea 
of the League of Nations had elicited in the United States. 

In view of the opinions which have grown up among the people of our 
own country and among the great masses of the people in every country, it 
would have been unwise for leaders to do less than they have done and we 
may well hope it will be difficult for them to step where they are. 





For more than a year the present government of Mexico, elected in what was 
undoubtedly the fairest election Mexico has ever had, 
has been in power and has maintained in Mexico a 
degree of public order that compares favorably with the 


THE MEXICAN 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD 


BE RECOGNIZED . hear ‘ 
degree of public order maintained in any other country, 


If the State Department of the United States is operating under the formula 
laid down by former President Wilson in his refusing to recognize the usurper 
and dictator Huerta, as it seems to be, the administration of President Obregon 
has undoubtedly met all the requirements of that formula and is entitled 
to recognition. 

It is true that the United States government, through the State Depart- 
ment, has asked the government of Mexico to enter into a treaty prior to the 
extending of recognition. It must be admitted, however, that the Mexican 
administration has had all the better of the argument on this point. It sets 
forth that it can not in honor enter into an agreement which would compel it 
to do those things which it intends to do and is doing. This position is one 
which commands the respect of those who are not in downright opposition to 
everything Mexican. It is contended, furthermore, that such a treaty even if 
entered into would be a ridiculous proceeding, inasmuch as a treaty with an 
unrecognized government—and that is what the American State Department 
is seeking—would be, after all, a worthless instrument unless ratified by the 
Mexican government following recognition. 

Americans who are not prejudiced one way or another by a desire to 
get possession of Mexican natural resources upon the most favorable terms 
and conditions, are coming more and more to the conclusion that chere 
has been something more than diplomacy at work in the relations between 
the two countries. It is a fact beyond dispute that American capitalists 
have sought to shape the policy of the United States in such a manner as to 
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bring to American investors the largest possible return. When these investors 
felt that intervention in Mexico would be a good thing for them, they were 
for intervention. More recently it evidently has been their conviction that 
by attempting to retard the granting of recognition they could wring larger 
concessions and more favorable investment terms from the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

It is quite possible that the complete story of the intrigues of American 
bankers, American oil interests and American investors and would-be investors 
in Mexican mineral, land and timber resources, will never be known. Suffi- 
cient is known, however, to make certain the fact that the amount of intrigue 
has been much larger than that of which we have knowledge. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the curious conduct of William 
Randolph Hearst through his various newspapers in now attacking and expos- 
ing the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 
the principal organized exponent of American imperialism in Mexico and the 
principal organized appetite for Mexican oil and other natural wealth. It is 
being shown that representatives of this organization engaged in an intrigue 
for the fomenting of an armed rebellion against the government of President 
Obregon, the leader of which was to have been General Pablo Gonzalez. Of 
course, if this plan had succeeded, Gonzalez would have become President of 
Mexico and the servile tool of the American investment interests. 

At about the time when the National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico is shown to have engaged in conversations with 
General Gonzalez, with a view to the overthrow of the established govern- 
ment in Mexico, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST published a detailed expose 
of that association and made clear its purpose and the character of its opera- 
tions. In the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIsT for June, 1920, in which the National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico was fully 
discussed, the following conclusion appears: 

The conviction is inescapable that the association has for its purpose the arousing 
of suspicion, distrust and enmity in the United States toward Mexico. They may 
never use the word “intervention” and they may decry its use but what need have they 
to ask for intervention if they can get everyone else to demand it! Their propaganda 
is of a character calculated to arouse anger and resentment. Once begin a search for 
information about Mexico in the offices of 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and you 
find yourself at the beginning of a trail which consists of one denunciation after another, 
one condemnation after another, one criticism after another, of things Mexican and of 
every policy of the government of the United States which seems to indicate a desire 
for peaceful and harmonious relations between the two nations. 


This was shortly after the conclusion of the celebrated hearings held 
by the Senate Committee, presided over by Secretary of the Interor, Albert B. 
Fall, then a member of the Senate. The National Association for the Protec- 
tion of American Rights in Mexico made the fullest possible use of the hear- 
ings conducted by Senator Fall and it was freely charged that the association 
cooperated in the securing of witnesses and that the attorney for the Fall 
Committee was on the most friendly terms with the officers of the National 
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Association. ‘The manner in which the hearings were conducted lent much 
color to these assertions. 

At the time when the National Association for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Rights in Mexico was most busily engaged in propaganda and intrigue, 
the Hearst newspapers not only were silent, but were publishing with evident 
relish testimony before the Fall Committee which was unfriendly to Mexico 
and which was entirely satisfactory to the organized oil interests. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the oil interests can be injured but little by an exposition now 
of what they were doing from a year to a year and a half ago. The Hearst 
publications could not have been in ignorance of the charactér of the National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico at the time 
when that organization was most bitterly engaged in propaganda and intrigue, 
because sufficient information was available to them, as to all other publica- 
tions, to indicate specifically what was that character. 

Furthermore, in addition to the information which was made available 
about this particular organization, the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
subsequently made public protest against intrigue against Mexico which was 
being carried on in the border states of the United States. 

What Mr. Hearst is saying now is interesting and it is to be hoped 
that all possible information not yet obtained will be secured and made public, 
but however important that may be, the paramount issue at the present 
moment is the issue of recognition of the legally-established and well-con- 
ducted government of the Mexican republic. By all of the standards of gov- 
ernment in the diplomatic recognition of one nation by another, Mexico 
is entitled to recognition as an act of justice. Absolutely the only persons 
who can conceivably derive advantage from the continued withholding of 
recognition are certain American bankers who hope to drive.a better bargain 
with Mexico by creating in Mexico the impression that they have some 
influence in determining the matter of recognition. For every one else, whether 
Mexican or American, the advantage lies in granting immediate recognition. 

The paramount reason, however, why recognition should be granted is 
that the Mexican government has comported itself in a manner which justifies 
recognition and the Mexican government is a government which holds 
its power as the result of the democratically expressed mandate of the people. 





The “Editor and Publisher,” which circulates almost exclusively among the 
makers of daily newspapers, contained in one of its most 
LABOR NEWSAND _Kcent numbers an article entitled ““U. S. Press Needs 
LABOR’S VIEWS fg , 
SUPPRESSED Labor News Specialists.” It was written by Mr. H. 
Butcher, an English newspaper man, and consisted in part 
of an interview with Sir Philip Gibbs, also an English newspaper man, an edi- 
tor well-known in the United States because of his war correspondence and 
because of his book “The Street of Adventure.” There is no question of the 
soundness of the views which Sir Philip presents on this subject, but at the 
present rate of progress, it will be a long time before American newspaper 
editors are sufficiently convinced to follow his advice. Whether a presentation 
of labor news under the editorial direction of this English critic of American 
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newspapers would be satisfactory to American working people may be a mat- 
ter for speculation, but there can be no fault found by any constructive 
thinker with the following suggestion which appears in the course of the 
interview: 

Labor news ought to be scientifically organized by the press. A special section of 
every newspaper ought to be devoted to a description of labor activities conducted by 
a special staff of experts. There must be ventilation for all classes of the community 
in the present unrest of the world if we are to find the way to social order out of this 
chaos. The press of America and Great Britain must do all it can to strengthen and 
stabilize that great mass of labor opinion which would be prepared to give full credit 
to a press that provided it with truthful news. 


There is in the mind of Sir Philip a reason that is much more than superfi- 
cial for the securing of an accurate and ample presentation of the news and 
views of the working people in daily newspapers. He says that inevitable 
harm must come wherever there is a stifling of expression. 


‘*What we have to realize,” he says, ‘‘is that labor is a growing power all over the 
world with a big propaganda, and the suppression or distortion of news by the ‘capital- 
istic’ press does not get rid of the revolutionaries; it embitters them, and encourages their 
destructive activities. What the press of America and Great Britain must do is to 
strengthen and stabilize that great mass of sane labor opinion which would be prepared 
to give full credit to a press that provided it with truthful news. In New York, if I 
may select examples in haphazard fashion, suppose the Tzmes, the World or the Tribune 
made the experiment of reserving some of its columns for labor news and articles—such 
an action would be of enormous value. Much would depend upon the way it was done, 
I admit, but confidence could be gained by insisting upon accurate news. In England 
the Dazly Matl, which is regarded by the workers as the very essence of the ‘capitalistic’ 
press, has given labor information, sometimes in the words of labor itself. It certainly 
can be done.” 

Of course it is amusing to read that ‘‘in England the Daily Mail has given 
labor information, sometimes in the words of labor itself,” because if labor 
information is not given essentially in the words of labor itself it will not be 
interpretive of the thought of labor and will therefore fail of its purpose, but 
with the conclusion that “it certainly can be done” there can be no disagree- 
ment. 

American labor has said repeatedly everything that Sir Philip has said, 
and a great deal more. It is important that the thought is taking root among 
the makers of publications and that after all is the real significance which 
attaches to the writing of the article, to the views expressed by Sir Philip 
who, in addition to having been a war correspondent of considerable note, 
succeeds William T. Stead as editor of the London Review of Reviews, and to 
the printing of the article in a publication of such standing in the craft as the 
“Editor and Publisher.” 

Let no one think the struggle for the proper presentation of labor news is 
one that is to succeed either readily or speedily. It is not long since there 
was presented to the president of the American Federation of Labor by the 
Bureau of Industrial Research of New York, a document called “A Challenge 
to the Press.’’ The article which appears in the “‘ Editor and Publisher’’ calls 
attention to this challenge. When the challenge was presented to the presi- 
«dent of the American Federation of Labor, he made reply giving it as his 
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opinion that inasmuch as the challenge calls for an examination into the 
situation by publishers themselves, and inasmuch as publishers are employers, 
with all of the interests and viewpoints of employers, the result of such pro- 
cedure would be of no value. It is precisely because the publishers of news- 
papers are employers, and because they have all of the interests and view- 
points and alliances of employers, that the struggle for the presentation of 
labor news is so difficult. 

There is nothing within the realm of newspaperdom to date that is more 
important than labor news. There is much misunderstanding, even among 
working people, as to what constitutes labor news. Labor news emphatically 
is not merely the routine news of the routine happeningsin meetings of work- 
ing people, nor is it merely the comings and goings and the sayings of working 
people. Labor news is the news of the whole world of industry. In this 
sphere there are currents and influences as broad and powerful and vital as 
in any other sphere encompassed in the news-getting work of modern news- 
paperdom. What is happening is that the news of this great sphere is being 
gathered and published from the point of view of employing and commercial 
interests and the whole business of gathering the facts and the views in this 
great sphere of life is developed and centered on that side of the argument. 
What results is news for employers about the employing side of the labor 
and industrial world and that is something that is a great deal different 
from the actual labor news which is what really ought to be emanating from 
the world of industry. The whole business of gathering either facts, or what 
is purported to be facts about labor and industry, is done through channels 
which are either a part of, or allied with, the employing interests. 

The result which we have before us in the daily newspapers every day 
is the only result which could possibly emanate from such a condition. In 
any case where it takes, for example, twelve facts to make a complete presenta- 
tion of a situation, there can be no complete presentation unless all twelve 
facts are supplied. If six of those facts are to be had from employers or their 
agents and the other six must be got elsewhere, and if only the six are got 
which are to be had from employers or their agents, the picture is but half com- 
plete, and a half complete picture is what we are getting from day to day. 

To be sure, progress is being made. The situation is not what it was a 
decade ago. The pressure of a large body of opinion which is ever becoming 
more perfectly organized and more articulate, must have its effect and it is 
having its effect. Furthermore, regardless of the attitude which may be takea 
by publishers, many of whom actually know but little of the detail which goes 
on in their editorial rooms, more and more the actual working newspaper 
writers are interesting themselves in the development of all of the facts about 
industry and labor’s participation in industry. In a few cases newspaper men 
have developed their knowledge and ability in this direction until they have 
attained the rating of specialists. 

The only lesson to be drawn from all of this is that it is necessary to 
consider the agitation for an adequate presentation of labor news and views 
in our daily newspapers. It is not desired by any sane person that there be a 
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biased presentation of such news, a presentation favorable to organized 
labor—for a biased presentation is what it is sought to overcome. What 
is required and what is needed, is an actual reporting of labor news and views, 
an actual reporting of the developments in every phase of the complex indus- 
trial world. 

The word “reporting” has a very definite meaning and the thing which 
above all it does not mean is, propaganda. When the newspaper world has 
arrived at the point where it reports adequately that kind of news commonly 
referred to as labor news, a great stride and advance will have been made, 
not merely for newspapers, not merely for labor, but for all who go to make 
up the citizenship of America and the world. 

It is ridiculous that newspapers should give anywhere from one to four 
pages to the news of sports, from a half page to a page to the news of fashions, 
sometimes columns to the gossip and comings and goings of the unemployed 
rich, and never a serious thought to the great news of the industrial world, 
upon which our whole civilization rests. It is either a tragedy or a joke, as 
one cares to look at it. If it is a joke, it is too old to be any longer amusing 
and if it is a tragedy, it is equally undesirable. There must be improvement 
and, ultimately, there must be remedy. In any case where there is a great 
wrong in existence, there is either nothing to be done about it, or there is 
something constructive that can be done to rectify the situation. 

So far as our newspapers are concerned, there are two things that can be 
done about them. Working people can make themselves vocal on the subject 
at every opportunity. They can protest mightily and unceasingly and they 
can offer suggestions endlessly. They can buy and read those newspapers 
which most closely approximate their idea of honest, fair and progressive 
newspapers. Better than this, more important than this, and more certain 
to get results than this, is for the working people to build up their own news- 
papers. Strong patronage of the labor press by working people is the best 
answer that working people can give to an employer or the press that con- 
stantly carries upon its face the stamp of its ownership. 





Even the Chinese are discovering the disadvantage of being Chinafied. The 
siiaitieinn ita ‘rickshaw men have gone on strike! From Peking comes 
oe ” the report that these poorest of all coolies have formed 


WARD COUNTRIES . “ : , : 
a union and have been victorious in their first effort 


to wrest from their employers a trifle of improvement, a first feeble installment 
of justice. 

The owners of ’rickshaws, the two-wheeled, man drawn vehicle in which so 
much of the travel of China is done, are not the men who haul them through 
the streets. In many cases, we are told, the owners are not Chinese at all, but 
are foreigners. 

The news story which brings the story. of the intelligent revolt of these ex- 
ploited coolies is really a historic document. It tells of the first struggles of an 
oppressed group to fight off the oppressor and gain a better standard of 
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life and living. For that reason it is here reproduced as taken from the New 
York Times of February 3: 
‘RICKSHAW COOLIES IN UNION. 


Organize in Hankow, China, When Owners Raise Rates of Hire. 

PEKING, Dec. 19 (By Mail).—A recent strike of the rickshaw coolies of Hankow 
resulted in the formation of the Hankow Rickshaw Coolies’ Association, reported to be 
the first labor union in that city. The strike followed after the ’rickshaw owners raised 
the daily hire which they charge for their machines. The owners, many of them foreign, 
ignored the protests of the ’rickshaw coolies, who took the matter into their own hands. 
They struck for seven days, holding many demonstrations and demanding resumption 
of the old rate of hire. 

The owners soon agreed to retain the old rates for three weeks, during which it would 
be impartially decided whether their higher prices were justified, and they agreed also 
to hire out the ’rickshaws to the coolies free of charge for three days. The extra money 
obtained by this second concession was used by the coolies to start a fund for their 
union. They form one of the lowest classes of labor in the Orient. 

Wherever there is oppression there has to be a beginning of relief and 
remedy. Sometimes the manner adopted in seeking relief seems to those 
who are detached and more favorably situated to be ill-considered and ineffect- 
ive. Nearly always, however, it is shaped to suit the conditions and necessities 
surrounding those seeking the relief. 

Moreover, in nearly every case where the institutions of the country per- 
mit it will be found that working people in their struggles almost instinctively 
adopt the trade union as their agency of defense and their means of making 
constructive progress. 

Chinese working people have had organizations for decade upon decade. 
These organizations have been somewhat of the guild type and there has 
been more or less of ritualism and secrecy about them, of necessity. China 
has been an empire. Just recently it has become a Republic—so recently 
that it has not yet entirely settled into the ways of Republics. Free trade 
unionism is just becoming possible, and here it is, among those who need it 
most! 

In Japan the story is similar. When working people first began to under- 
stand the need of organization they were compelled to organize in secret, or 
by subterfuge. Thus there grew up the ‘Friendly Societies” which, on the 
surface were merely fraternal, mutual aid organizations. With a growing 
liberalism in government the form of organization is changing and there now is 
in Japan what amounts to open, frank—and effective—trade union organiza- 
tion, in witness of which the great Kobe shipyard strike of recent date is 
most pertinent. 

In the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for April, 1920, there was published an 
account of first steps being taken in India for the establishment of a trade 
union movement in that country. Thus the establishment of trade unionism 
has begun in Japan, China and India, among three great peoples where but a 
short time ago employers were firmly convinced trade unionism never could 
be established. 

The trade union movement is the one great, constructive movement of 
emancipation and freedom for the workers. It is the natural, logical move- 
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ment. It is at once the defender and the pilot for the workers and the great 
safeguard of our civilization. Protest there will be and must be while there 
is injustice. If there can not be the reasoned, logical, democratic protest of 
the trade union movement there will be the destroying, devastating, blind 
protest of the mob. 

That is why the trade union movement is so powerful in those countries 
which have the highest degree of enlightenment among the masses of the 
people. They understand, they comprehend, they appreciate the invaluable 
worth of disciplined, orderly, reasoned progress. What is not so understand- 
able is that employers in the same countries are so blind to the implication 
of the situation, so determined in their refusal to see either the lessons of his- 
tory or the certainties of the future. 

But that is a long way from the Chinese ‘rickshaw man who has just 
taken the first halting steps on the great road of adventure that leads to the 
point where he can call his soul his own. Mr. Gary and his friends might with 
profit study this little incident and ponder on its larger aspects. 





That there is a conspiracy of silence on the part of newspapers in regard to 
unemployment, no one can deny. Unemployment is a 
barometer of business conditions. When Secretary of 
Labor Davis, last September, said that there were five 
and one-half million unemployed, the administration set various other 
statisticians to work to reduce the calculation. The newspapers heartily 
supported the new figures—until unemployment was reduced, on paper, to 
some three and one-half millions. The object was, in the first place, to show 
that no radical remedies were needed for unemployment, that there needed 
to be no drains on the public treasury and no bills proposed in Congress which 
might make the political situation more difficult. But a further object was 
to show that the state of business was not so bad as it would seem to be if 
as many as five and one-half millions were unemployed. The labor unions are 
not calamity howlers; they realize that confidence is one of the foundations 
of business and that it is well to look as far as possible on the bright side 
of things. But—nothing is gained by misrepresentation of facts nor by 
juggling with statistics. It is probable that more than three and one-half 
millions were unemployed in October; the President’s Unemployment Con- 
ference itself refused to give official sanction to this figure. It is probable 
that the number of unemployed at the present moment is as great now as it 
was in October. There was a lesser number unemployed in November, but a 
greater in December—and there has been no manifest improvement since 
then. 

The danger of the press campaign which is trying to minimize the amount 
of unemployment is that it creates the impression that the situation is curing 
itself. The effect is to remove the question altogether from the field of dis- 
cussion and public interest. 

It was not surprising, in view of this conspiracy of silence, that the 
press made an effort to suppress discussion of labor’s program for the preven- 
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tion of and abolition of unemployment as printed in the January AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. More or less notice was given to the program as published 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, but editorial discussion was cut down to 
the minimum. The chief cause of this was undoubtedly the fear that all 
discussion of unemployment would have a bad effect on business and inter- 
rupt the boosters who are now trying to tell us the period of industrial depres- 
sion is “over or nearly so.” 

But the unemployment crisis could not be censored, and after all there 
has been a considerable amount of editorial notice of labor’s remedy—that is 
of the project to put an end to unemployment by means of public works and 
public credit, reclamation, canals, water power, and forest conservaticn, roads, 
housing and railroad expenditures (on genuine improvements on the condi- 
tions stipulated by the railroad unions). 

The press discussion of this program is exceedingly instructive. Natu- 
rally, the reactionary anti-lapor section takes advantage of the opportunity 
to put the entire blame for unemployment on labor and to offer a remedy for 
which labor is to pay the entire cost. The New York News, which is said to be 
under the same management as the Chicago Tribune, says: 

Organized labor can help solve the unemployment problem and at the same time 
strengthen itself by permitting capable unskilled workmen to do work which it has 
restricted to itself. Such action would so diminish total costs as to permit jobs the expense 
of which today is prohibitive. 

The reduction of wages here suggested was also the remedy favored by the 
reactionary employers’ group in the unemployment conference. It would 
undoubtedly have been put over as an official conference action but for the 
very strenuous efforts of a few labor delegates. 

Fortunately, the 100 percent anti-labor view does not prevail ina major- 
ity of our newspapers—though it does guide a number of the most aggressive 
and influential. 

Passing to the opposite end of the scale the so-called “liberal” papers fol- 
low their usual policy of fighting organized labor by sneers and misrepresenta- 
tions while posing as friends. The New York Evening Globe is an example. 
Not realizing that even the European Socialists and British Laborites now re- 
gard unemployment insurance as of wholly secondary importance—as shown 
in the January AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST—The Globe declares: 

Unemployment is, in fact, a measurable risk, and the best method of protecting 
against a measurable risk is insurance. . . . In time, unemployment prevention 
and unemployment insurance will be seen to be twin policies, each needful and not 
mutually exclusive alternatives. 

Mr. Gompers will recall that labor, which now advocates workmen’s compensation, 
once opposed accident insurance as it has subsequently fought unemployment insurance, 
and for much the same reasons. In this latest expression, albeit insurance is waived, 
although no harsh words are directed against it. Perhaps this reticence marks the change. 
If it does, labor will have removed one of the important obstacles which have so far 
prevented fundamental attack upon unemployment. 


In other words, the Globe is “‘leading’’ American labor while the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor may be expected in time to follow. Unemployment 
prevention and unemployment insurance, it is true, are not ‘mutually exclu- 
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sive” but the labor of the world is unitedly against the Globe in contending 
that they are of equal importance. In any event unemloyment insurance 
is not now and will not soon be a live issue in this country. 

Turning now to the more sober opponents to organized labor, we note 
that the New York 7imes shrewdly proposes to take advantage of the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Hoover’s official unemployment conference, which tended 
to make the solution of the question a local issue. Mr. Hoover, it will be re- 
membered declared that little, if any, national legislation was necessary. 
But this position that unemployment is a question for municipalities and for 
private employers is so weak that it is rapidly being abandoned. Even Presi- 
dent Harding in his address to the ‘‘Farmers’’ conference recommends road 
building, forest and water power, reclamation, canals, etc.—though he 
only specifies one project, the St. Lawrence Canal. 

Here we see the real opposition to the labor program. The proposals 
of the A. F. of L. are so sound and scientific that they can not be combatted 
effectively by a frontal attack. They are going to be accepted “‘in principle’”’— 
just as the Disarmament Conference accepted the limitation of land arma- 
ments ‘“‘in principle.” But any considerable expenditures are going to be 
postponed as long as possible and whatever is undertaken will be carried out 
on such a small scale as to give employment possibly to a few hundred thou- 
sand instead of the millions unemployed. The following quotation from the 
conservative but intelligently edited Boston Transcript shows what labor 


has to expect: 


There is nothing either distinctly Socialistic or economically alarming in Mr. 
Gomper’s extensive plans for Federal reclamation projects as a panacea for unemploy- 
ment, being tkat it proposes a much too extensive series of Federal reclamation projects 
and development schemes at one fell and over-costly swoop. It must also be remarked 
that the motive for such projects should be economic and industriai rather than prophy- 
lactic. The schemes are in themselves interesting and worthy of consideration, but 
they must recommend themselves as national investments, and not as panaceas for a 
condition of temporary unemployment which industry and enterprise can correct; and 
it would be better for all concerned if they were so corrected and not in a manner of 
alms-giving or “‘out-door relief.” The nation, for that matter, is already committed in 
practice as well as principle to several of the general plans which Mr. Gompers advocates, 
as follows: Land reclamation, water-power conservation, inland waterways (canals, 
rivers and harbors), public highways. forestry, housing and railroads. Most of these 
things are recognized as proper objects of national as well as of state and private enter- 
prise, direction and operation. Along most of these lines much money and effort are 
now being expended, and still more will be expended in the future to the general public 


advantage. 


The Transcript proceeds then to take up all labor’s proposals except that 
which concerns housing, and endorses them all “in principle.”’ It goes farther 
than Mr. Harding and advocates the Mississippi project as follcws: 

Mr. Gompers does well to enlarge upon the vast possibilities which lie in the valley 
of the Mississippi through the possible use of the waters of that great river and its tribu- 
taries for navigation, irrigation and water-power. It has been conclusively shown that 
by a system of impounding the flood waters of the upper Missouri, Mississippi and Ohio, 
and the provision of extensive dams and locks farther down, not only could the damaging 
annual floods be entirely obviated but the costly system of levees and dykes might be 
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done away with, and every acre of the enormous areas of flooded and swampy lands turned 
into cultivated gardens, with cities, towns and villages and innumerable farms springing 
up where there is now nothing but miasmatic desolation. 


However all this amounts to nothing, for the great Mississippi project 
is not to be carried out now: 

“‘Some time, unquestionably, this thing will be done, and it is true that it 

can only be done by national effort.”’ 

The Transcript concludes that there is no objection 

these projects: 

Mr. Gompers squints toward nationalization of the railroads—but a public senti- 
ment which is now aroused against national mismanagement of the railroads will not 
follow him there. There can be no objection, in principle, to the Gompers’ ideas that these 
grandiose projects, in a general way, will afford a great deal of employment, but it is 
perhaps along the line of the labor question that the greatest difficulty will arise in 
connection with them. 


‘in principle” to 


The Boston “highbrow” newspaper then proceeds to tack on to the end of 
its article an argument against union labor on these public works! It is not 
satisfied to limit its opposition to whittling down the labor program to zero 
and postponing it indefinitely, but must add a fling at the unions! 

But labor’s remedy for unemployment is too strong and practical either 
to be ignored altogether or to be side-tracked by any of these devices. Even 
such a paper as the Chicago 7ribune—perhaps inadvertently—recognizes 
the crux of the situation. The Tribune says: 

National, state and city governments have not done any of the big things which 
might have been done to take up the slack. It may not have required too much fore- 
sight—it all was foreseen—but it required more action than the national government 
could get, and the states and cities could not plan and could not execute. 

Some day, when the country is busy and there is no unemployment, the nation, 
the states, and the cities will have big projects demanding labor, but they could not 
rise to an emergency. 


But the best newspaper statement came from the Washington Herald, 
during the President’s Unemployment Conference. We shall make one 
citation from the paper while Mr. Hoover was still a part owner: 

The bald fact is that there are the 4,000,000 idle. That to treat this as someone’s 
fault, or as a problem for charity or as a local condition to be met by localities as indivi- 
duals, is unworthy our Americanism and in direct contravention of our governmental 
and social system, and of all that is distinctly American. The one fundamental American 
right is to work, to be self-supporting, to have an economic chance and equal industrial 
opportunity. Political opportunity and economic opportunity are correlatives. Neither 
can long exist without the other without leading to social upheaval, or social collapse. 
Where either is denied property rights are in jeopardy. 

The Herald takes issue that Congress should not be appealed to in the emergency. 
There is much Congress can do and should do, not as a bonus, but as the opposite of a 
dole. If there ever was a call for real statesmanship in America, it is now to bring a 
wise, conservative, economic program, not a hodgepodge of favor or privilege, but a 
policy which will put substance under equal economic opportunity and assure a man’s 
right to be able to support his own family in his own home. 


Not only does the Herald deny that unemployment is a question for 
municipalities or private employers only; it advocates dealing with the prob- 
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lem nationally on a sufficient scale to give employment to the unemployed. 
On October 18 the Herald declared: 


Only Congress is doing nothing. It should do and could do the most. It is like a 
lot of jangling bells, unable to get in tune. There are now before it bills which would 
almost end unemployment if passed. These same bills have been out of committee for 
months. They have become matters of mere personal difference and dispute. The 
bells jangle and wrangle over their own individual opinicn of the tune, while no tune, 
save jazz, is so wholly without harmony as the resultant effort. 

The railroad claims settlement and the good roads bill alone, would give work to 
nearly one-half of the unemployed. 

If the Washington Herald and other papers which have at any time taken 
this genuinely progressive view will examine the program of labor as pre- 
sented in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for January, they will be logically 


compelled to give it their full and unqualified endorsement. 





THE UNION LABEL MEANS 


Peaceful collective bargaining. 

The avoidance of both strikes and lockouts. 

Steady employment and skilled workmanship. 

Prompt deliveries to dealers and public. 

Peace and success to workers and employes. 

Prosperity of the local community in which union label products are 


produced and consumed. 





“INVICTUS” 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


Beyond the place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 





Charters have been issued from December 1, to and including December 
31, as follows: Central bodies, 2; local trade unions, 5; Federal labor unions, 


1; total, 8. 














What We Want and Where We Are 


(A BOOK REVIEW) 


N UNUSUAL man has given us an unusual book under the above 
A title. The book is published in America by George H. Doran. Many 
years W. A. Appelton as secretary of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions of Great Britain has been an outstanding figure in the British trade 
union movement. He is far from popular among labor politicians and 
those who seek ephemeral advantage by methods not fundamentally sound. 
Among trade unionists, Appelton is estimated as one of the clearest thinking 
men in the movement—as one who applies his sound judgment to carrying 
through plans that make higher opportunities for life available to the 
common people. 

Appleton is a lace maker by trade who treasures an artistic home 
hidden behind a wall and masses of flowers. His idea of a pleasure outing is 
a trip to a high grade art gaJlery. His chosen calling finds him daily trying 
to bring opportunities for beauty, orderliness and spirituality into the lives 
of the makers and users of tools. His own thinking and living are ordered 
in accord with a fundamental philosophy upon which he squares all his 
problems. His book illustrates his habit of mind and work for it is the 
by-product of his careful consideration of problems—on paper. Failure 
to analyze desire, circumstances and possible Mr. Appelton says, “facilitates 
the spread of dangerous propaganda and leads to wasted activity.’’ Cer- 
tainly, no one has been more impervious to sophistry than Appleton and it 
would be well if more of us schooled ourselves to the discipline of reducing 
our thoughts and arguments to writing and studied the result in cold black 
and white. Loose thinking and mental Jaziness are responsible for many 
human misfortunes. 

Each chapter of the book is the presentation of the author’s conclusions 
upon a distinct though related problem. His fundamental philosophy is 
admirably stated in the chapters Labor and Capital and Trade Unionism. 
The commodity theory of labor he regards as the fundamental reason for 
existing trouble between Labor and Capital. The following quotations 
illustrate his approach to the problem: 

By treating the human factor as they treated the material one—by buying labor in the 
cheapest market and selling the produce of that labor in the dearest market, and after- 
wards pocketing the whole of the profit—the owners of capital bred in the workers an at- 
mosphere of serious hostility to present forms of industry. This hostility is accentuated 


by the belief that the owners of capital frequently depreciate the market that supplies 
human effort, in the same way that they depreciate the market which supplies other 
commodities. ‘ 

In dealing with the modern relations of labor to the owners of capital, we have to 
remember, in explanation of some facts and in partial extenuation of others, that the 
owner of capital has mismanipulated the lives of the workers until their hearts have 
become ready receptacles for the dogma of the doctrinaire and the extremist. It is difficult 
for those who have never passed through the fires to realize the agony the fires inflict. The 
men or women whose lives have always fallen in pleasant places can hardly hope to 
understand the point of view of the men or women whose lives, from birth to death, 
epitomized tragedy. The lack of opportunity for the poor begins before birth, and con- 
tinues in most cases until death. The expectant mother knows that her child will lack 
some physical or mental quality because she has worked too much and eaten too little prior 
(209) 
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to the child’s arrival, while the elderly man knows that the only way out for him is 
through the Valley of the Shadow. 


After pointing out the effect of the Manchester school of economics 
on the employer and the rather blind and uncritical acceptance of Karl 
Marx by workers, he concludes: 


To one who studies rather than dogmatizes, both sides appear to have missed some- 
thing; because neither side seems to have considered mental or spiritual values. 


He finds a new spirit born of the great war experiences but whither 
does it tend? Heasks. Some have answered: 

Place industry and commerce under the control of Trade Guilds; another 
proposes to institute a system of direct management of industry and commerce by the 
workers engaged in the workshops; another would place all these matters in the hands 
of the state; a fourth aims only at anarchy, because it believes that chaos must inevitably 
precede order, and that the greater the chaos the more perfect the resultant system 
will be. A fifth would leave matters in principle as at present, but would insist upon 
the common observance of what may be termed the social and industrial humanities. 


Speaking of the workshop control idea: 


I have met some workmen who hold these views. They are admirable workmen. 
They are intelligent, and some of them possess extensive knowledge; but I can not 
say that I know any advocate of this system who is at once an admirable workman, an 
intelligent person, and the possessor of an effective knowledge or understanding of 
the international character of trade and who possesses also that experience which is 
necessary to make international trade a success. Much of the trouble of those who advo- 
cate this form of control arises from the mistaken notion that trade is mainly an internal 
and national matter; when, as a matter of fact, much of the wealth that Britain enjoys, 
and much of the capital she has stored up, has been derived from commerce and overseas 
trade. Into some of this trade no Britisn-made goods ever entered. 

Some of the men I know are intelligent enough, given time, to deal with these 
problems in a satisfactory;manner; but events move very rapidly in these days, and the 
country which scraps the methods evolved from a thousand years of thinking and 
striving, and elects to depend upon untried processes and inexperienced men, will incur very 
dangerous risks. 

Perhaps I fear the state more than I fear the inexperienced workman. The latter 
would suffer as a coasequence of failure, and might be expected to learn by experience. 
The state would also suffer by failure, but the individuals resnonsible for failure would 
mostly escape suffering, continue to draw salaries and to qualify for pensions. 


Then follow in quick succession conclusions that epitomize trade union 

philosophy : 

The next thing to demand is a wage that will represent fair payment for the effort 
made and a fair share of the results achieved. The effects of deviation from fairness, 
either by employer or employe, disastrously disturb both relationships and trade. It is 
impracticable to lay down a law, universally applicable, that wages shall always be 
equal to food prices. That would be fixing wages without regard to the value of the 
article produced. But wages should be fixed so that, at the worst, they would afford 
maintenance, and at other times not merely maintenance, but comfort and a promise of 
ultimate safety to those who practice thrift. To secure this, both employer and employed 
must be prepared to consider such adjustments of wages, both up and down, as may be 
necessary for the ultimate safety and prosperity of industry. 

“Ca’ canny” is the least successful way of’ remedying social and industrial evils. 

I do not wish to eliminate the right to strike. That right is a national safeguard, 
and anyone who seeks to suppress it is an enemy of the state; but I do want to see all 
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points of difference discussed intelligently between the people who are really concerned; 
that is, between the employers and the workmen—the word workmen including, in this 
connection, the duly accredited representatives of the workmen. 

It is for this reason that I have always advocated the provision of voluntary machin- 
ery for the discussion of difficulties and the prevention of disputes. Sympathy and 
intelligence can solve most of the industrial difficulties with which we are beset, provided 
these qualities are exercised equally by employers and trade unionists of experience and 
responsibility. 

From his concise chapter on trade unionism we quote the following 
feeling sure the reader will be stimulated to read the whole: 

Just as law crept in to regulate the relations of men in society, so the old trade union- 
ism crept in to safeguard the hours of labor and the rewards of those who labored. 

The revolutionary politicians who, for the last fifteen years, have secured increas- 
ing ascendancy over trades unions and their policy, have no reason to concern themselves 

with trade unions, except as media of cash, power and advertisement. 

If parliamentary idealists aim at securing an aggregation representative of interests, 
rather than an assembly charged with the furtherance of the general good, then the 
presence of labor is an absolute necessity. But it is equally necessary to keep the trade 
union and the political movements distinct and autonomous. The two movements have 
some things in common, but they progress by different routes and approach problems of 
grave importance from entirely different points of view. It would be stupid to disregard 
the possibilities that arise from collaboration, but it would be equally stupid to ignore the 
fundamental differences that exist, or for either to seek to absorb the other. Further 
than this, a political labor party may feel justification for subordinating national interests 
to international ones, but the trade union movement might consider itself unable to 
experiment in altruisms of this kind. 

His chapter ends with a vision of the future possibilities of trade unionism: 

The trade union of the future ought to have at its service officials who possess a 
scientific rather than a dogmatic knowledge of industrial economics, commercial geogra- 
phy, and international exchange. They must have sources of information which the 
ordinary trade union member will regard as untainted and which will enable them to 
strike or wait whichever is the wiser policy. 

As a corollary to his emphasis upon labor research he concludes: 

Today it is servant where it ought to be master. Its rehabilitation and its salva- 
tion lie in freedom from control by other organizations, in the use of its funds for industrial 
instead of political purposes, in the logical development of the craft ideal, in the 
amalgamation of all similar trades, and in the federation of all amalgamations. 

“‘What We Want and Where We Are” is an unbiased review of trade 
unionism as developed thus far, showing the continuity of trade policies as 
illuminated by a conscious philosophy of life, and indicating a future filled 
with still greater possibilities for service. It is a book that should be read 


by all students of labor problems. 





Equity is a roguish thing; for law we have a measure, know what to 
trust to; equity is according to the conscience of him that is chancellor, and 
as that is larger or narrower, so is equity.— John Sheldon. 





From the political point of view there is but one single principle—the 
sovereingty of man over himself. The sovereignty over myself is called 
Liberty.— Victor Hugo. 













College Men and the American Labor 
Movement 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 
The above article was originally written for the ‘‘Carolina Magazine’ published by the 
Philanthropic and Dialetic Societies of the University of North Carolina. 
HERE should be the most cordial relationship between college men and 
= organized labor. This is evident from the economic viewpoint. It is also 

evident when we consider our educational and social advancement and 
the preservation of our fundamental rights and institutions. Time was 
when men with a college education secured a much larger remuneration for 
their services than did the uneducated workers. They also enjoyed greater 
economic security. But the former superior status of the college men is now 
largely a tradition rather than a fact. This is demonstrated by the recent 
unemployment report of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgica! 
Engineers. The 10,000 members of the institute are mostly graduates of 
colleges and technical schools. And yet, according to the institute’s data, 
engineers who were formerly paid from $2,500 to $10,000 a year have been 
driven to accept such unskilled jobs as watchmen, while some 5,000 of them 
are out of work altogether. When college graduates and mill operatives 
meet on the breadline of unemployment it is idle to talk about the superior 
status of brain as compared with brawn. Brain-workers and brawn-workers 
find themselves trapped in the same blind alley from which it is apparent that 
neither can escape as individuals. They must combine, regardless of their 
educational categories, and mobilize their strength to break down the barriers 
between them and economic liberty and security. 

From the educational viewpoint there should also be the closest collabora 
tion between college men and organized labor. 

The trade unions were the most effective factor in establishing our free 
public school system, and today are its most enthusiastic and persistent 
supporters. 

In all industrial communities by far the larger proportion of the schoo! 
children are workers’ children. In order that our public school system should 
become a living reality for all the people, the American Federation of Labor’s 
educational program has included compulsory school attendance, free 
education, free textbooks, free vocational instruction, and the wider use of schoo} 
plants for community purposes. The organized workers and the college men 
and women engaged in teaching are the basis of our public school system. 
Working together, there is no attainable height of efficiency which they 
would be unable to reach. 

Their mutual interests as salary earners and wage earners and the 
necessity for the protection of their mutually fundamental rights against 
employer encroachment is a force that should impel the college men and the 
trade unionists to the most complete get-together spirit. 

To drive a better bargain with employers, the workers organize into a com- 
pact group, deal as a group, defend each other’s rights as a group. Reac- 


tionary employers in private industry unite in opposition to this collective 
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power of the organized wage earners. They undertake to secure an advan- 
tage over the worker by isolating him from his fellows and then driving 
a hard bargain because of his helplessness. 

A few years ago the school teachers, weary of the exactions of school 
superintendents and school boards, began to organize teachers’ unions. 
Reactionary school boards immediately attacked this effort for economic 
betterment. The school boards wished to isolate the school teachers and drive 
hard bargains with them individually just as the employers in private indus- 
try undertook to apply the same system to their employes. Certain school 
boards went to the limit of prohibiting the teachers from associating their 
efforts with the efforts of the trade unionists. From the inception of their 
struggle for the recognition of the right to organize and deal collectively 
with their employers in the adjustment of their labor disputes, organized 
labor of the United States supported the teachers. Today the American 
Federation of Teachers is one of the educated workers’ organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

Moreover, the trade unions believe in democracy. Democracy in gov- 
ernment. Democracy in industry. Democracy in education. 

As a measure to secure industrial democracy, the unions declare that 
the workers in industry must be represented by representatives of their 
own choice in the management of industry. This is necessary in order that the 
interests of labor shall not be sacrificed merely to the greed of profit. 

Applying this virile principle to our educational system, organized labor 
insists that the teachers, who do the work of teaching, and the organized 
workers, who voice the interests of most of the children who attend the 
schools, shall have effective representation on all boards of education and 
similar institutions connected with the administration of the schools. When 
this principle of Labor becomes established, we shall have a democratic 
educational system. College people, as well as wage earners, thrive best in an 
environment of self-governed liberty. 

If we classify the grievances of the educated workers we find that the 
principles upon which the trade unions are buiJt are the principles which 
automatically suggest themselves to thoughtful college men in order to secure 
their own rights and safeguard their own liberties as economic, educational, 
political or social factors. 

Working as collaborators, college men and trade unionists can accom- 
plish wonderful things not for themselves alone, but for the advancement 
of civilization. 

What is principally needed to make the collaboration effective is an under- 
standing by college men of the trade union viewpoint. 

The trade union viewpoint is the logical result of the economic condi- 
tions in which the workers spend the most of their lives. The viewpoint 
is a fact. It can not be altered by argument merely. It can not be routed by 
abuse. It will not retreat because of denunciation. It can not be destroyed 
by misrepresentation. The fact that the trade union viewpoint is held by 
millions of workers gives it the status of an institution that should be recog- 
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nized and understood. It should be undérstood above all by college men, 
many of whom become teachers in our schools and colleges. 

As a usual thing, one does not find the trade union viewpoint in the 
average textbook on economics. Nor does one find it in the usual writings of 
college men. To find it one must go to the trade unions themselves, their 
literature, their spokesmen. 

Probably strikes and the right to strike are the trade union methods most 
subject to misunderstanding and misrepresentation on the part of college men. 

What is the trade union viewpoint of the right to strike? When do they 
use it? Why do they use it? 

Whether the workers are coal miners, machine tenders, locomotive 
engineers, civil engineers, telephone operators, elevator conductors, school 
teachers, or college professors, they are all endowed with the most marvelous 
force known to mankind. They have the power to create wealth, to peiform 
service, to do work. It is immaterial whether this service is the mechanical 
work of the elevator conductors, the technical work of the engineers, or the 
teaching work of the teachers or professors. 

This combination of physical strength and mental skill, this labor power, 
is a part of the workers’ life. When they render service, when they work 
for an employer, they use their entire physical and mental being. 

The employers desire the use of the workers’ labor power for one, and 
only one, purpose—to produce commodities, to create wealth. This wealth is 
not the property of the workers who produce it. It belongs to the employers, 
who use the workers’ wealth-creating ability for the employers’ private profit- 

This wealth-creative work is performed for certain remuneration and 
under certain conditions. Who shall determine the conditions? Shall they be 
determined by the stockholders of a corporation who never see the inside 
of one of their mills? Or shall they be determined by the workers whose 
brains and bodies are used up in the wealth creative process? 

The workers through their trade unions lay down one set of wages and 
conditions. The employers through their managers lay down another. The 
two sets of wages and conditions differ. The workers undertake to negotiate 
the difference with the employers—strike a bargain through compromise. 
Sometimes the workers succeed in reaching a negotiated agreement. Some- 
times they fail. It is only when they fail in negotiating a wages and working 
conditions agreement that they resort to the strike. 

Stripped of the passion and tortured interpretation which has beea 
sinisterly woven around the word “‘strike’’ by the enemies of the workers, 
what, then, is its essential feature? The employer wishes the use of the 
workers’ labor power to create wealth for the employer. The workers fix 
certain standards for the use of that labor power. To obtain those standards 
they withhold their wealth-creating ability from the employer until he 
agrees to the workers’ terms. 

The workers have not always had this right to quit work. They did not 
have it under feudalism. They did not ‘have it under slavery. When the 
slave undertook to impose his conception of working conditions as against 
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the conditions decreed by his owner, he was strung up by the hands and 
lashed until his aspirations for better terms were smothered in his own blood. 
The distinguishing difference between the slaves and the free workers is the 
fact that the latter have the right to quit work whenever the conditions 
of labor are irksome to them. 

When the workers withhold their labor power, when they strike, they 
simply exercise their inherent right of saying to the employers: We refuse 
to create wealth for you to own and appropriate as your private property 
and to sell upon your terms unless we create it under those conditions which 
we believe are essential for the economic and social well-being of ourselves 
and our families. 

The swish of the overseer’s lash as a method to impose compulsory 
labor is heard no more in the United States. But fhose who undertake to 
abolish or limit the right of the workers to strike (the right to quit work when- 
ever in their judgment the conditions make it imperative), are endeavoring 
to destroy our free institutions by the introduction of a forced labor system 
quite similar to those of feudalism and slavery. 

If college men would study the right to strike with the scientific considera- 
tion which this fundamental principle of trade unionism merits, there is not 
one of them with due regard for his intellectual honesty who would not 
conclude that this last defense of the workers against employer tyranny shall 
never be encroached upon either by federal or state laws or by any other 
governmental legalistic agency. 

College men should consecrate themselves to the perpetuation of those 
free institutions which originally placed the United States in the vanguard 
of liberty and has kept her face toward the sun of progress ever since. The 
trade unions have already made this ccnsecration. 

To organize the workers, to educate them, to discipline them, to drill 
them for the ever onward march of civilization, to band them together 
for the defense of the Iberties already won, to secure more liberty everywhere 
and for everyone—these are the principles for which organized labor stands. 
They are the principles which the American Federation of Labor is pledged 
to support. 

We shall welcome the collaboration of college men and college women 
everywhere for the furtherance of the trade union program for human better- 
ment and emancipation. For the workers, college-bred and factory-bred, are 
in the last analysis the predestined saviours of the world against the tyranny 
of those who neither toil nor spin. 





No man is good enough to govern another man, without that other's 


consent. 

You will never get me to support a measure which I believe to be wrong, 
although by doing so I may accomplish that which I believe to be right. 

When an occasion is piled high with difficulty, we must rise to the occa 
sion. 

The value of life is to improve one’s condition. 


—Abraham Lincoln. 













Cooperatives—Their Extent and Their 
Future 


By Joun H. WALKER 


Secretary, Bureau of Cooperative Societies of the American 
Federation of Labor 


HE cooperative movement in the United States is in its initial stage. 

T Comparatively few people in our country really understand it. They 

know of its having been made successful in European countries and that 

it is a movement of the people on a democratic basis, seeking relief from the 
high cost of living. 

Very few know of the great productive enterprises that are being con- 
ducted by the cooperative movement, or the far-reaching influences that will 
ultimately be exerted by that movement through its ownership and opera- 
tion of industry in the way of stabilizing employment, giving security in 
their jobs to the workers, establishing and maintaining the safest and most 
healthful conditions in employment, proper hours and right treatment; and 
in the interest of the consumer as well, by reason of the complete elimina- 
tion of the element of profits (on the part of the employer or manufacturer) 
from entering into the cost of articles. 

Neither are the people generally aware of the large financial institutions 
that are being operated by the cooperative movement in various countries 
and which have a beneficent influence on the retail and wholesale commercial 
cooperative institutions as well as their productive enterprises, and for the 
building of homes at the lowest possible cost, on easy payments, the work 
being done by trade unionists, and which institutions help the workers in 
their trade union and political activities, and in many other ways. 

There are few who realize the powerful educational influence of the 
cooperative movement. Not even the people in the countries where the 
movement is developed largely, appreciate the true value of this, perhaps the 
most important of all the benefits they derive from it. 

It brings the women into the struggle for humanity. The retail phase 
of the cooperative movement is essentially the women’s division of it. Buy- 
ing the living is the job of the women in the workers’ families. The men 
are often active in this phase of the movement, but the greatest activity 
obtains on the part of the women. 

Wherever the consumers’ cooperative movement has developed to the 
point where it is to the advantage of the farmers to deal with it, it brings 
the agricultural workers into closer contact with the problems of the indus- 
tr.al workers and vice versa. This usually results in creating a mutual under- 
standing and a sympathetic feeling that operate in the interest of both 
groups. 

The cooperative movement has its reflex in a more intelligent influential 
and effective trade union movement, and political activity of the common 
people. In all countries where a substantial cooperative movement has 
been established and operated for any length of time, there is always powerful 
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influence exerted actively on the floors of their legislative halls by men 
representing labor in both modern industry and agriculture, working together. 

There is an impression that the farmers have a very large cooperative 
movement in our country, but it is really not a cooperative movement 
in the sense that it is intended to function in the interest of the whole people- 

The farmers are often influenced in their activities by men who pretend 
to be farmers or friends of the farmers, but who in reality are bankers’ land- 
lords, holders of mortgages and other associated big business interests who 
are exploiting both the farmers and the workers in the industries. 

It is these interests and their men which they, by manipulation, get in 
strategic position in some farmers’ organizations and in government and 
educational institutions which deal with agricultural activities that have 
ruined the agricultural industry in our country in the past year, have bank- 
rupted many of the farmers, who are now suffering financially worse than 
they have ever suffered in the history of the United States, and these same gen- 
tlemen now (as a means of relief to the farmer, whom they have ruined and 
crushed), propose putting all of the workers in the other industries in the 
same condition. As a means of doing this, they are trying to poison the minds 
of the farmers against the workers in the industries so that they may get the 
farmers’ help in doing it. 

There are some farmers however who understand what a true cooperative 
movement means, and who earnestly believe in it, and they are working 
to the end that their organizations may develop into a real cooperative 
movement, which will work to the advantage of the other producers, as well 
as themselves. 

Developments in our country lately have demonstrated conclusively 
the desirability and need for a cooperative movement to protect the people 
from the profiteers in commerce, industry and finance, and their kept men in 
politics. 

At the present time there are practically 5,000,000 idle working men and 
women in the United States. There are at least 10,000,000 more who are only 
working broken time, barely enough to subsist on, the responsibility for which 
condition rests squarely on the shoulders of the present ownership and man- 
agement of industry, commerce and finance. Wages have been reduced, 
hours lengthened, safeguards of life and limb, sanitation and health have been 
discarded by employers that they might substitute cheaper conditions and 
make more profits. 

If the workers are to maintain what they have now and to make addi- 
tional progress, additional knowledge, strength, influence and fighting re- 
sources must be developed. The student everywhere is convinced that in the 
cooperative movement more than in any other direction, lies the source 
of this development. Like every other division of the labor movement that 
makes for the betterment of the workers (and in so doing, weakens the power 
and reduces the profits of the exploiters of labor) the establishing of a real 
cooperative movement, maintaining it, building it up and extending it, is 
not an easy job. 

First, the workers must inform themselves thoroughly as to what the 
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cooperative movement really means—what are the obstacles in its way— 
(and they are many, powerful, and subtle), what must be done to overcome 
them. Then it requires hard work, patience, tact, rigid economy, honest, close 
supervision and watchfulness. Besides, it requires an even greater and more 
continuous loyalty than does any other division of the labor movement. 
Given these, the cooperative movement will succeed, bringing with it bene- 
ficial results beyond computation. 

The men and women who have given this movement the most careful 
study and consideration, all agree that it has in it greater promise of develop- 
ing peacefully, a greater promise for solution of our material problems on a 
just basis permanently (as nearly as such things can be done by human 
beings) than any other organization in the world. All are agreed, too, that 
its immediate influences are needed greatly to strengthen the forces and in- 
fluences of labor—to stay the hand of the oppressor and to enable the advance 








of the cause of humanity. 





Where the Union Label Had Its Beginning 


By Epcar A. PERKINS, 
Former President, Indiana State Federatien of Labor. 


T IS a rather far cry from the anti- 
Chinese agitation in California in the 
early seventies to a present day narra- 
tive ef the union label—yet the story of the 
label has its beginning in the strenuous days 
of Denis Kearney and the sand lots—agita- 
tion that arrested attention of the nation 
and finally culminated in the passage by 
Congress of laws looking to the exclusion of 
the erientals. 

Labor on the coast was active in its opposi- 
tion to the presence and further entrance 
of the Asiatics and for years maintained an 
active campaign against their admission to 
the country. Despite this energetic protest 
the yellow man continued to filter in. Into 
various lines of industry he found his way as 
an active competitor of white labor, and his 
mode of life, his standard of living and 
the conditions of employment to which 
he was willing to submit corroborated the 
assertions of those who were demanding his 
exclusion. 

It seems a trifle odd now, a half century 
later—and yet how similar to the expres- 
sions of today of those opposed to any re- 
strictions of immigration from the old 
world—that there were those then who de- 
rided labor’s contention and urged that the 
Chinese be freely admitted to the country, 
that thus might be found an ample supply 





of cheap and tractable labor. The resources 
of the west, vast almost beyond compre- 
hension, as yet hardly had been touched; 
their development was of prime necessity to 
the future well being and growth of the 
nation, and properly to accomplish this an 
abundant supply of cheap labor was neces- 
sary, said those who would open the doors 
to the patient burden-bearer of the east. 

Cigar making proved an attractive field 
for the Chinese, and they entered into this in 
considerable numbers. This aroused the op- 
position of the white cigarmakers, and as a 
means of limiting the field of the yellow man 
there was adopted a “‘white”’ label, this to be 
attached to the boxes containing cigars made 
by white men. This label was not a “union” 
label in the sense that we now understand 
that term, but apparently was used indis- 
criminately by those whose product was 
produced by native white labor to distin- 
guish them from those manufactured by 
Chinese. However, it was the idea of the 
union cigarmakers of San Francisco. 

The real inception of the union label can 
be traced to St. Louis. In 1878 the cigar- 
makers of that city went on strike to estab- 
lish a bill of prices. The strike had continued 
for a period of about six weeks when the 
members of the union realized that there was 
no way to distinguish between cigars made 
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under fair conditions and those being pro- 
duced by unfair employers. At a meeting 
of the local union Joseph Bokin proposed 
that the union adopt a label, and following 
this suggestion a committee was appointed 
to carry out the idea. This committee recom- 
mended that there be adopted a red label, 
this to be attached to all boxes containing 
union-made cigars. The report was unani- 
mously adopted and “‘label’’ cigars became 
obtainable in St. Louis. 

In 1880, John Kreis was elected a dele- 
gate from the St. Louis local to the Inter- 
national convention of the Cigarmakers’ 
Union and was instructed by his local to pre- 
sent to the convention the merits of the label 
and endeavor to have the international 
take over its supervision for introduction 
throughout the jurisdiction. When the mat- 
ter came before the convention for con- 
sideration a contest arose as to what should 
be the color of the label. Some of the dele- 
gates advocated that white be the color 
and Kreis and his friends were as zealously 
committed to the red. Samuel Gompers 
was a delegate to the convention, and it was 
on his suggestion ‘‘that the other color of the 
flag, blue, be selected,” that the color 
scheme was determined. 

Thus was adopted the first union label by 
a national organization. 

The Knights of Labor were rapidly forging 
to the front at this time and were already 
beginning to assert that assumption to super- 
vision over the affairs of organized labor that 
was later to culminate in their proposal 
of the surrender by the trade unions to the 
supremacy of the Knights. The trade union- 
ists had no idea of coasenting to this ar- 
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rangement and the lines were laid that later 
resulted in the passing of the Knights and the 
ushering in of the American Federation of 
Labor. The Knights, alive to the possibili- 
ties of the label, had adopted one of their own, 
pink in color, which was to be of universal 
application. This effort on the part of the 
Knights never gained extensive propor- 
tions, and while it furnished more or less 
occasion for discussion and difference, it can 
not be said that the K. of L. label caused 
more than a ripple. 

Briefly this is the story of the inception of 
the union label. It was many years after its 
adoption before the label became of any 
particular benefit even to the trade respon- 
sible for its creation. True, in local in- 
stances, its merit was proved. Yet it was to 
be long years before its possibilities became 
fully apparent. One sometimes wonders 
whether even today it is realized just what a 
power the label could be made in the trade 
union movement. “God helps those who help 
themselves.” 

Organized labor has been spoken of as 
“organized self help’”—the only kind of as- 
sistance that is worth while. The only 
thing worth possessing is that for which one 
strives—that which comes without effort 
can not enlist desire. It is the longing for the 
better things of life—to have a constantly 
increasing better condition of living—if not 
for ourselves, at least for our children—that 
is the impelling motive back of the trade 
union. It is to merit the assistance of God 
by showing an inclination to help oursel ves— 
and the union label gives the opportunity 
to bind all together in a community of 
effort. 





The cause of labor can not be destroyed by external foes, its ruin can only be wrought 
from within. Labor must link all units so as to insure the moral compulsion of each union 
to act with the other. A common feeling, a united frame of mind, a united purchasing 


power is essential. 





The American Federation of Labor must create a demand for union-made com- 
modities. ‘The more union purchasers, the more union men. The more union men, the 
more strength obtained, the more power wielded. 





Self-interest is symptomatic of humanity. 
with people as with nations. There can be no disinterest where self-interest is concerned. 


It is evidenced with labor as with capital; 
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Tying Men to Their Jobs 


3147, by Senator Kenyon, provides 
for a settlement of disputes between 
employers and employes in the coal 
mining industry, to establish a board for 
an adjustment of such disputes and to 
stabilize conditions of production. The 
title of the bill also includes those mystic 
words “and for other purposes.” After 
reading the bill it can well be understood 
what can be done under its provisions. 
Section 2 contains the same provisions 
found in the labor clauses of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. In fact the bill is 
based on that act. Section 3 provides: 
It shall be the duty of both operators and em- 
ployes to exert every reasonable effort and adopt 
every available means to avoid any interruption to 
the operation of any coal iiin>. 


When disputes between employers and 
employes can not be settled between them- 
selves directly they must be referred to the 
National Coal Mining Board. This board 
is selected in the same manner as the Rail- 
coad Labor Board, from which the railroad 
employes have not found that impartiality 
promised them by the promoters of that 
law in and out of Congress. Three coal 
miners, three operators and three to repre- 
sent the “public” comprise the board. 
They are each to receive an annual salary 
of $10,000. If the board finds that its 
decision is violated by either the operator 
or miner it shall make public its finding. 

A most remarkable section of the bill 
recognizes the right of women to work in 
the coal mines. It is as follows: 

The right of women to engage in industrial occu- 
pations is recognized and affirmed; their rates of pay 
shall be the same as those of male workers for 
the same or equivalent service performed; they shall 
be accorded all the rights and guarantees granted to 
male workers and the conditions of their employment 
shall surround them with every safeguard of their 
health and strength and guarantee them the full 
measure of protection which is the debt of society 
to mothers and to potential mothers. 


The employment of women in the mines 
of England was stopped by order of Queen 
Victoria in 1837. The practice had be- 
come so flagrant that the country was 
aroused to a high pitch of indignation. 

M:. William Green, secretary of the 
United Mine Workers of America alarmed 


Report of Legislative Committee 
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at the purpose of the bill gave out this 
statement: 

The bill provides for compulsory arbitration and 
establishment of open shop methods in the mining 
industry. While it provides for the recognition of the 
right to bargain collectively it makes collective 
bargaining unworkable by providing for compulsory 
arbitration. 


Mr. Green’s charges are carried out by 
statements made by Senator Kenyon in 
his report on an investigation of the West 
Virginia Coal Fields in which he announced 
that he would present such a bill in the Senate. 
He quoted the President’s message to 
Congress in which the latter recommended 
the “construction of a code and a charter 
of elemental rights dealing with the rela- 
tions of employer and employe.” 

Attorney General Daugherty had _pre- 
viously in a speech before the Bar Asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati suggested a similar 
means of preventing the normal activities 
of labor. While this bill only applies to 
the coal industry the unions affiliated to 
the Railway Employes Department of the 
American Federation of Labor are also 
greatly exercised. Mr. Bert M. Jewell, 
President of that organization in a letter 
to President Gompers stated: 


As to the proposed Kenyon bill we are absolutely 
opposed to it and all other legislation of its kind 
which smacks of compulsory arbitration and in- 
voluntary servitude. As you well know we were op- 
posed to the Transportation Act of 1920, and after 
working under it almost two years we are still just 
as strongly opposed to it. Many of the possibilities 
of this act pointed out by us in our memorial to 
Congress early in 1920 have become actualities. 
Railroad labor has obeyed and lived up to the deci- 
sions of the United States Railroad Labor Board, 
while a number of important railroads have been de- 
fying the board and are getting away with it. Whcn 
the brotherhoods threatened to strike all the force 
and power of the government was put in motion 
ready to smash them if they carried out their 
threat to strike, yet these railroads are and have 
been striking while the administration closes its eyes. 


When Mr. Jewell wrote the above he 
did not know that the Kenyon bill would 
contain practically the same provisions as 
the labor clauses of the Transportation 
Act of 1920. It is therefore certain that 
the unions affiliated to the Railway Em- 
ployes Department, as weli as the miners, 
will oppose the bill with all the influence 
at theircommand. In fact all organizations 
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of labor will enter protest to this proposed 
reactionary measure. 


Soldiers Adjusted Compensation 


. 

Nothwithstanding the very great op- 
position from various manufacturers asso- 
ciations and banking interests there is a 
strong sentiment in Congress for the pas- 
sage of a bonus bill. Much difference of 
opinion, however, exists as to the metuod 
of raising the funds to carry out the pro- 
visions of tne law when enacted. 

Representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor appeared before the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House and 
urged the passage of some measure that 
would give recognition of the debt we owe 
those who offered the supreme sacrifice in 
the great war. However, protests were 
entered against raising the money to pay 
the compensation by levying a so-called 
sales tax. It was pointed out to the com- 
mittee that there were other ways to pro- 
vide the money. It was also contended 
that giving former service men adjusted 
compensation in one part of the bill and 
then taking it away from them through a 
consumption sales tax in another part 
would be absurd. 

At this writing there is no definite under- 
standing as to the bill that will be finally 
reported. It has been charged tuat the 
injection of a sales tax issue into the dis- 
cussion on the bill is for the purpose of 
preventing any bill being passed providing 
for adjusted compensation. There is another 
hope that if adopted it will establish the sales 
tax as a means of raising revenue for all 
time. 


Discharged Without Warning 


An order was issued February 9 by the 
Secretary of the Navy that 16,000 employes 
of the navy yards of the country should be 
laid off indefinitly. There had been no 
warning that such a move was contemplated. 
About the same time the United States 
Shipping Board intimated it would award 
a contract for reconditioning the “Le- 
viathan” to the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company at a 
price nearly $2,000,000 above what it 
could be done for in the Boston Navy 
Yard. In order to prevent this action of 
the United States Shipping Board Senator 
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Lodge introduced an amendment to the 
Naval Appropriation Bill permitting the 
navy yards to bid on such work unless 
otherwise directed by the President of 
the United States. This was passed by 
the Senate, February 11, and was sent to 
conference. Nothwithstanding this the 
United States Shipping Board awarded the 
contract to the Newport News Company 
February 15. 

President Gompers telegraphed to the 
Piesident requesting that the award be 
postponed until Congress had an oppor- 
tunity to legislate in the matter. Presi- 
dent Gompers also called a conference of the 
representatives of the unions whose mem- 
bers have been furloughed by the Govern- 
ment and they appeared before Secretary 
Denby and presented a protest. This 
had no effect. 

One of the peculiar features of the giving 
of the contract to a private concern is the 
fact that there is only one navy yard on 
the Atlantic Coast big enough to float the 
“Leviathan.” This is the Boston Navy 
Yard. It will therefore be necessary to 
tow the vessel to Boston, dock it and after 
the completion of the repairs necessary 
to be made there the vessel will be towed 
back to Newport News. The cost of this 
procedure will be $600,000. 


Adding to the Unemployed 


The unemployed of the District of Co- 
lumbia are the latest victim of congressional 
action. H. R. 10101, which provides ap- 
propriations for conducting the govern- 
ment of the District, was reduced $6,000,000 
on its way from the district officials to its 
passage in the House, February 10. Mr. 
Dawes, the efficiency expert knocked off 
$2,000,000 and the House $4,000,000. 
The appropriations eliminated provided 
for the building of a conduit to save the 
people of Washington from a threatened 
water famine, improving the streets, alleys 
and roads of the District and other neces- 
sary public works. These improvements 
are not only needed but would have been 
the means of supplying work to the thou- 
sands of unemployed in Washington. The 
action of the House is in direct conflict with 
the President’s Unemployment Conference 
which declared: 


That needed improvements should be immediately 
financed and the work upon same be pressed. 
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However, members of Congress contend 
that they were carrying out the policy of 
President Harding who, in addressing the 
recent Unemployment Conference, warned 
those taking part that the Government 
would not spend any money to help the 
unemployed. The action of Congress also 
emphasizes the necessity of suffrage for 
the District of Columbia. If the people 
of the District were permitted to legislate 
for their own interests, these improvements 
would have been provided for. Not only 
would the conduit have been built but ar- 
rangement would have been made for many 
other improvements so sadly needed, not 
only for the good of the city but to take 
care of the unemployed. The people being 
voiceless must depend upon Congress for 
everything. 


Chinese Coolie Bill 


Mr. Walter S. Dillingham, chairman of 
the so-called Hawaiian Emergency Labor 
Commission, left Honolulu, February 1, 
for Washington to again urge upon Con- 
gress the passage of the bill to admit Chinese 
coolies under bond into the Hawaiian 
Islands. According to statements made 
by him, the attempt to coolieize that terri- 
tory of the United States will be made 
first in the Senate. The newspapers of 
Honolulu state that the members of the 
Commission have given assurances that the 
bill was sure to pass. To aid the commis- 
sion in influencing members of Congress a 
petition in favor of the coolie bill has been 
circulated on the islands which has caused 
unpleasant stories of how people were 
induced to sign their names to the docu- 
ment. This petition will be brought to 
Washington by the delegate to be elected 
in place of Prince Kuhio Kalanianaole, 
who died recently. 


Aids Patent Office Employes 


A bill (H. R. 7077) to increase salaries 
and add to the number of employes of the 
Patent Office was passed by the Senate, 
February 15. Although the increase in 
salaries would not be paid out of funds in 
the Treasury but from the receipts of the 
office, a most determined campaign was 
directed against it. 

Representative John I. Nolan of Cali- 
fornia, who never loses an opportunity to 
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raise his voice in the interest of the wage 
earners left a sick bed while the bill was 
before the House to advocate its passage. 
After an all day fight he won out by a big 
majority. The bill after passage by the 
Senate was sent to conference. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Representatives of insurance companies 
and their sympathizers are making a fight 
against the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 10034) 
providing for workmen’s compensation for 
persons injured in industry in the District 
of Columbia. Representative Underhill of 
Massachusetts has presented a bill (H. R. 
9546) having for its purpose the protection 
of casualty insurance companies. The Fitz- 
gerald bill has all the good features of the 
Ohio bill, including a state fund from which 
compensation shall be paid. This is very 
objectionable to the imsurance interests. 
That Representative Underhill is interested 
more in insurance companies than in labor is 
evidenced by the fact that in a speech 
made in New York, April 21, 1921, before 
the National Metal Trades Association, 
he untruthfully charged that during the 
war “the attitude of union labor and its 
leaders was so selfish, seditious, so disgrace- 
ful and disloyal that from that time to 
today” he was from Missouri and had to be 
shown. It is therefore perfectly plain that 
Representative Underhill’s only motive in 
submitting the workmen’s compensation 
bill for the District of Columbia is to de- 
feat the purposes of the Fitzgerald bill 10 
order that persons injured or killed in 
industry will not be protected by a fund 
raised by the District of Columbia to pay 
workmen’s compensation. The Underhill 
bill is favored by insurance companies, 
which is satisfactory evidence that .t will 
not be for the benefit of persons injured in 
industry 


Farm Legislation Necessary 


Several bills having for their purpose the 
aiding of the farmers are being heartily 
supported by the American Federation of 
Labor. Your legislative representatives 
have appeared before committees handling 


‘the bills in the interests of the farmers. 


The interests of labor and the farmers are 
so interwoven that when one suffers from 
any cause the other is also affected. Your 
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representatives will continue to urge upon 
Congress the necessary legislation that will 
encourage the farming industry. 


Against Rural Letter Carriers 


H. R. 7544, authorizing the Postmaster 
General temporarily to reduce the pay of 
rural letter carriers for disciplinary pur- 
poses instead of suspending them without 
pay, has been favorably reported to the 
House and is now on the calendar The 
bill provides tuat in no case can a reduction 
in pay be for more than one grade nor ex- 
tend over a greater period of time than one 
year. In the hands of an arbitrary official 
this proposal, if it became a law, could do 
great injury to the rural letter carriers. All 
that would be necessary if he desired to 
reduce wages would be to find some imagin- 
ary grievance against many carriers and 
reduce them temporarily to the next grade. 
It is such a dangerous measure tlat the 
legislative representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor have entered protest 
to Representative Steeaerson, author of 
the bill, and to other members of Congress. 


Another Blue Law. 


H R. 9753, by Representative Fitzgerald, 
proposes to make it unlawful to keep open 
in the District of Columbia any “dancing 
saloon, theater, bowling alley, place of 
public assembly or amusement for secular 
purposes or to engage in unlawful sports” 
on Sunday. It would be unlawful also 
for any person, firm or corporation to re- 
quire or permit any employes engaged in 
works of necessity or charity, excepting in 
household service, to work on Sunday un- 
less within the next succeeding days such 
employes shall have twenty-four hours 
off. The penalty for violation of the law 
is a fine of not less than $5 or more than 
$50 for the first offense and not less than 
$25 nor more than $500 for each subse- 
quent offense, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment in jail for not less thanone month or 
more than five months. 


Unemployment 


H. R. 10353, by Representative Nolan, is 
a companion bill to S. 2749, which provides 
that in periods of industrial activity appro- 
priations shall be made for public works 
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to be used in times of industiial depression. 
This is in line with declarations of the A. F. 
of L., which contends that the country 
should be prepared to begin great public 
works as soon as unemployment becomes 
acute instead of waiting until such periods 
and then delaying appropriate legislation 
until it is too late to help those who have 
been forced into idleness. It is also carrying 
out the contention of President Gompers 
that unemployment is not an incurable 
evil. 
Reclassification 


The reclassification bill, which passed 
the House, December 15, was sent to the 
Senate and referred February 3, to the 
Committee on Appropriations. Every ef- 
fort is being put forth to have this bill 
enacted into law before the end of the 
fiscal year. The House eliminated the 
bonus for government employes from the 
appropriation bill on the plea that it would 
be provided for in the reclassification bill. 
It was said that if the reclassification bill 
was not passed before July 1, a special bill 
would be put in for the bonus. While this 
promise has been made frequently there is 
fear among the Government employes 
that at the last moment Congress will be 
found wanting and that they will not be 
protected in their wages for the next fiscal 
year. 


Legislation for Porto Rico 


Several bills have been introduced in 
Congress trying to define the status of 
Porto Rico, particularly since the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered, 
some time ago, a decision declaring that 
Porto Rico is not an incorporated terri- 
tory of the United States and, therefore, 
the Constitution of the United States is 
not applicable in many respects to the 
American citizens of that Island. 

H. R. 9934, by Mr. Nolan, proposes ‘‘to 
make Porto Rico an incorporated terri- 
tory of the United States,” and to give the 
internal revenues and customs duties col- 
lected in the Island to said territory for the 
purpose of education, sanitation and perma- 
nent public works. The bill has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 68, by Mr. Towner, proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
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power to Congress “to fix and determine 
the representation in Congress of overseas 
and non-contiguous territory;’’ H. R. 6647, 
by Mr. Williams, and H. R. 9995, by Mr. 
Campbell, also provide for fixing the status 
of Porto Rico. 


Civil Service Investigation 


S. Res. 199, by Senator Robinson, calls 
for an investigation as to whether favoritism 
has been practiced in the appointment and 
advancement to office under Civil Service. 
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Compensation for Longshoremen 


S. 745, by Senator Johnson, has been 
recommended favorably and placed on the 
House calendar. The bill is in the interest 
of the longshoremen, who under a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court do not come 
under the state workmen’s compensation 
laws. It is a very meritorious measure. 

W. C. ROBERTS, 

E. F. McGrapy, 

EpGarR WALLACE. 
Legislative Representatives of A.F. of L. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1922 


March 13-18, Chicago, Ill., Order of Sleeping 


Car Conductors. 

May —, Kansas City, Mo., International Asso- 
ciation of Oil Field, Gas Well & Refinery Workers 
of America. 

May 1, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North America. 

May 1, Dallas, Tex., Fair Park Auditorium, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

May 8, Grand Rapids, Mich., American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

May 26-27, New York, National Print Cutters 
of America. 

May 29, Chicago, IIl., Building Service Employes’ 
International Union. 

July 1, Chicago, IIl., 
Teachers. 

July 3-15, Fairmont, West Va., American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

July 10, Bellaire, Ohio, Miners’ Temple, Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association of the U. S. and Can. 

July 10, St. Louis, Mo., International Broom & 
Whiskmakers’ Union. 

July 15-16, New York City, McAlpin Hotel, 
(Executive Board Meeting), American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association, 

July 17, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Stero- 
typers & Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 7, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 


American Federation of 


August 14-20, Chicago, Ill., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of N. A. 

September 11, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers Inter- 
national Union of North Am«crica. 

September 11, Tulsa, Okla., International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

Sept. 11, New York City, N. Y., National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 11, Fall River, Mass., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 11, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Union of Steam & Operating Engineers. 

Sept. 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Association 
of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron Workers. 

Sept. 18, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

Sept. 18, 
of America. 

Sept. 18, — 
of America. 


Oct. —, San Francisco, Calif., 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


Oct. 2, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Heat & Frost Insulators & Asbestos 
Workers. 


October 9, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 


Oct. 9, Springfield, Mass., Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union of America. 


Oct. 9, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment Workers 
of America. 


, United Brick & Clay Workers 


, United Brick & Clay Workers 


International 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—A new local union was or- 
ganized in Ponca City, Okla. We now have eighty- 
seven local unions with a total membership of 
6,000. State of employment is poor but is improv- 
ing slightly. Several of our local unions have ob- 
tained a renewal of their union agreements without 
any reduction in wages. Our general president is 
working to reorganize the laundry workers in Oak- 
land, Calif. Organizing work is being carried on in 
New York and in Chicago. General Organizer 
William Collins is working hard to reorganize our 
local union in Wheeling, W. Va., which was dis- 
rupted on account of spies and traitors in the local 
union. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb—We have sixty-seven local 
unions with a total membership of from 12,000 
to 14,000. State of employment is poor. Another 
reduction of 15 per cent was announced by the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association and will 
probably be put into effect by the Shipping Board. 
Our Norfolk association has disbanded and its 
effects sold by the sheriff. With other large associa- 
tions which were suspended and which were unable 
to pay their accounts to this office, the total of 
which is more than $20,000, it looks as though our 
membership would be nearly cut in two. 


Metal Engravers 


Geo. D. Kess.—We now have five local unions with 
a total membership of 141. State of employment is 
improving. 
Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—We have five local unions with a total 
membership of 369. Two deaths have occurred re- 
sulting in an expenditure of $400. All our members 
are working. 


Railroad Telegraphers 


L. J. Ross.—We now have 145 local unions with a 
total membership of 72,000. State of employment 
is fair and is at a standstill. The railroads want to 
make another cut, to which we are not agreeable. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes 
Geo. Levi—We have 1,599 local unions with a 
total membership of 137,153. 
Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have thirty-seven local 
unions with a total membership of 2,600. Two 
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thousand dollars was expended as the result of 
two deaths in our ranks. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have eight local unions with a 
total membership of 288. 


Telegraphers 


Frank B. Powers——We have 3.500 members. 
State of employment is poor and is not improving. 


Wire Weavers 


C. C. Bradley.—We have six local unions with a 
total membership of 380. Four deaths occurred in 
our organization, resulting in the expenditure ot 
$400. For the relief of ten of our members who arc 
sick or disabled we have spent $300. State of em- 
ployment is very poor but is improving slowly. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Paul D. Trammell: 

Organized workers are using every effort to in- 
crease the demand for and supply of union-labeled 
goods and good results are being obtained. Labor 
is going to elect city and county officers this next 
term who are favorable to the workers. The Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association is the one 
organization that labor has to fight in this locality. 
No plants have entirely closed down but several 
are running only part time. 


° ARIZONA 


Douglas.—Chas. T. Francis: 

For repair work 150 smelters have been hired. 

Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

The Phelps Dodge Corporation, which has a 
company union, has hred additional workers. 
Mining is the chief industry here. We are making 
an effort to promote the use of union-made goods. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—Joe French: 

Nine refineries are in operation in this vicinity and 
three others are in the process of construction. We 
have canvassed all department stores, bakeries, 
laundries, etc., in interest of the union label and a 
large per cent of these concerns are in favor of 
handling union-made goods. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Nearly all of the retail and wholesale stores have 
laid off workers. Union-labeled goods are being 
demanded by all union men. 
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THE ATLANTIC REFINING 
Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and known all over the world. 





Brunswick 











CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley.—E. M. Miner: 

Nearly all shops, foundries and garages are re- 
ducing wages and lengthening the working hours to 
forty-eight hours per week. Employes have been 
laid off in the shops and shipyards. Several of the 
largest mills and foundries have closed down. 

San Pedro.—John B. Perry: 

The ship yards and building trades have laid off 
about 300 workers. One ship yard and two pleasure 
boat plants have closed down. Every possible means 
is being used to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. A store handling only union-made goods is 
contemplated. 

Stockton.—E. G. Florell: 

Conditions of organized labor are good and the 
outlook is better than it has been for some time. The 
meetings are well attended. Cooks and waiters 
are holding their own. Most of the men in the 
building trades are working. The union label league 
is urging us to support them in their work for union 
labeled goods and we are demanding the label. 


Visalia.—F. D. Keese: 

Workers have been laid off in the fruit canneries 
and among the packers. Work has opened up on an 
addition to a high school costing $100,000. Some 
committees in the county are doing good work on 
behalf of the union label. A new local union of 
musicians was organized. Local union No. 17433 
secured renewal of contract with the gas company 
for one year at no reduction in wages nor extension 
of hours. The laundry workers’ local union No. 
234 has a renewed contract for six months with no 
reduction in wages nor extension of hours. Except 
in prices of materials, the building industry is 
improving. Farm labor is in demand. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Ed. Anderson: 

The Colorado & Southern railroad shops have laid 
off 150 workers while the D. & R. G. shops have laid 
off 500. Eighteen men have been thrown into jail 
for picketing packing plants. The employers re- 
fused to obey the mandate of the Industrial Com- 
mission concerning the thirty striking engravers 
and put them back to work until award had been 
made. The commission refused to place them in 
jail as they did the members of the striking employes 








of the packing houses. A label campaign is being 
pushed by the union label league with good results. 
A new local union of hodcarriers and building labor- 
ers has been organized; also a local union of truck 
drivers and chauffeurs. 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Most local unions here are holding their own and 
have agreements for the coming year. About 500 
workers have been laid off on the D. & R. G., and the 
Union Pacific Railroads. The C. F. & I. steel mills 
at Pueblo have hired 1,800 additional employes. 
The Burlington railroad is building new shops. About 
one-half of the industries here have union agree- 
ments. The union label league is distributing 
5,000 directories showing where union-labeled goods 
can be obtained. A new local union of building labor- 
ers has applied for charter. The packing companies 
are endeavoring to establish company unions and 
displace the real unions. 

Greeley. —W. H. Gardner: 

Employes in the Great Western Sugar Company 
have received cuts in wages and some have been laid 
off. 


CONNECTICUT 


Cheshire —Rennsselaer Beadle: 

Hours have been increased in the Ball & Socket 
Manufacturing Company. The Blakslee Forging 
Company of Plantsville has closed down. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Geo. Goodwyn: 

There is much unemployment here. The erection 
of twenty or thirty new school buildings and an- 
nexes is expected to start within three months which 
will give employment to hundreds who are now out 
of work. It is expected also that 1922 will be a big 
home building year in Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS 


E. Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

It is very dull here now but prospects seem good 
for the spring. Workers have been laid off in the 
railroad shops and in the wood working shops. At 
our meetings agitation is carried on to promote the 
demand for union-made products. 

Paris.—Edward Low: 

Employment is not steady. A new hotel is to be 
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built this year; also an addition to high school. We 
are demanding union-made goods. The carpenters 
have recently been organized. 

West Frankfort—Norman King: 

Three coal mines have closed down. A new local 
union of cooks and waiters has been organized. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington.—W. I. Marlette: 

All unions are demanding the union label. All 
unskilled workmen and common laborers, mostly 
non-union men, are receiving cuts in wages. Local 
unions are holding their own. 


Elkhart.—O. J. Schmalz: 

All the carpenters are working under union 
conditions. Railroad shops have laid off about 
50 per cent of their force. We are working to ad- 
vance the use of union-labeled goods. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

The Haynes and Apperson automobile shops 
have taken on a few workers. A pressed metal fac- 
tory has opened up with 100 men. A campaign 
to promote the use of union-made goods to begin the 
first week in April, has been arranged for by the 
state federation. This campaign is to be state-wide. 
The moving picture operators were forced on strike 
for two weeks to resist wage reductions. A settle- 
ment was effected with all movie houses without 
the loss of any conditions or wages. Strand Theater 
locked out men for ten days on account of differ- 
ence with stage hands. Settlement effected without 
the loss of any conditions or wages. 

Lafayette. —Louis T. Hart: 

State of emp!oyment is good in the building 
trades line. The C. L. U. committee will cooperat= 
with the state federation in boosting the use of 
union-made goods. A new local union of iron work- 
ers was organized, affiliated to the building trades 
council. 

Richmond.—Frank A. Irwin: 

No establishments have laid off workers. The Vul- 
can Spring Company has hired additional workers. 
We are demanding the union label on purchases. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs.—William B. Daly: 

General agitation is carried on by the organizer 
and the Central Labor Union to promote the use of 
the union label and a committee has been appointed 
to carry on this work. An injunction has been issued 
in packing house strike in Omaha. A new local union 
of coach cleaners has been organized under the 
jurisdiction of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America. 

Des Moines.—C. R. Milligan: 

The Ford assembling plant has just started up 
again putting 650 men to work. Everything indi- 





cates an early start on spring work and prospects 
for working conditions are good. Carpenters are 
now negotiating for 1922 contract. Our label com- 
mittee reports a wonderful incease in the amount 
of union-labeled goods handled and sold here, one of 
our largest houses handling men’s union-made 
wearing apparel. 

Dubuque.—J. M. Conley: 

The C. M. & St. P. shops opened on January 3 
with the regular force of men. The joint conference 
of the I. C. Railway, the C. G. W. Railway, and the 
C. M. & St. P. Railway locals of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way and Shop Laborers held on 
January 15 was a big success. 


Fort Dodge.—E. L. Schoeppe: 

Since July 1, 1921, 800 miners and mill workers 
have been locked out. The cereal mill and the clay 
plants (non-union) have closed down. Five gypsum 
plants are trying to operate under the non-union 
shop plan. The labor movement here is deter- 
mined to win, although now many are hungry. Last 
August, Judges Thompson and Wright issued an 
anti-picket injunction. 

Waterloo.—Chas. C. MacKay: 

The union printers in four of the job shops and the 
photo-engravers are on strike to enforce the union 
shop and the forty-four-hour week. 


KANSAS 


Chanute-—Leonard Wilane: 

The cement company will close down on February 
1. The A. T. & S. F. railroad shops have laid off 
workers. At every meeting we bring up the subject 
of the importance of demanding the union label on 
goods purchased. There are no company unions here 
and we will resist every effort made to create any. 

Lawrence.—Benjamin M. Schooley: 

Employment has been quite steady and prospects 
are good for the coming season. By a unanimous 
vote the carpenters’ union No. 458 are to continue 
their wages at 75 cents per hour. The men threaten 
to quit in one non-union shop unless their employer 
pays standard wages. Organized labor is looked up 
to by the unorganized. The merchants here are in- 
creasing their stock of union-labeled goods. We are 
opposed to the Industrial Court and will not give 
support to any candidate who advocates its con- 
tinuance. Work is under way on the university 
stadium and the steam plant. 

Wellangton.—Geo. H. Kitterman: 

The cereal mills have reduced their forces 50 per 
cent. Work has been started on Memorial Hall. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—W. 1. Pipkins: 
The cooper shops have laid 150 workers off; the 
sawmills, 75; and the pottery, 60. The building 
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trades and railroad shops have increased their 
forces. An addition to the plant of the N ational Shoe 
Company i is being built. The shoe repairmen’s union 
is being reorganized and a new hodcarriers’ local 
union is applying for charter. Our new ladies’ union 
label league is very active. All merchants are urged 
to handle union-made goods. Common laborers 
are the hardest hit by unemployment, their wages 
being $1.25 to $2 for a ten-hour day. The only com- 
pany union in the city is the benefit association of 
West Kentucky Coal Company. 


Madisonville —J. V. Poag: 

Several hundred miners have been laid off. We 
have a man here who speaks before every local 
union in the interest of the union label and good 
results are being obtained. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Employment has increased in the lumber indus- 
tries. All establishments have laid off men and one 
saw mill has closed down. Strong agitation is being 
carried on and we urge that all our members demand 
union-made goods when buying. 


MAINE 


Portland.—E. C. Donahue: 

Additional workers have been hired in the rail- 
way repair shops. Work has opened up on the new 
state pier with about thirty men. Unorganized 
workers are beginning to feel the wage reductions 
worse than ever. A committee is working to in- 
crease the demand for union-labeled goods. We have 
succeeded in electing five union men to city govern- 
ment as councilmen. Through a committee from 
our central labor union all but one of the building 
contractors have filed their bond with the master 
builders’ association for another year. Longshoremen 
and grain elevator employes have recently signed 
up new agreements after about a week’s strike. 


Portland.—E. A. Hopkins: 

The longshoremen strike has been settled with a 
15 per cent reduction in wages but practically all 
the old conditions prevail. The cold weather has 
prevented construction work. Good work has been 
done and is still progressin; towards the promotion 
of the use of union-made goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Beverly.—C. W. Fitzgerald: 
All small machine shops have laid off workers. 
The United Shoe Machinery Corporation has hired 
300 additional workers and the Naumkeag cotton 
mills have increased their forces by fifty workers. 
We have a local newspaper fair to organized labor. 





Constant agitation is being carried on to promote the 
use of the cooks, waiters and barbers’ union label. 
The Salvation Army has opened up a soup kitchen 
here for the relief of needy families. 


Winthrop.—Albert F. Martel: 

There has been no change in the working condi- 
tions during the month. Everything possible is 
being done to promote the use of union-made goods. 
Though we have no written agreements the em- 
ployers comply with the demands of the union. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Albert Brown: 

The street carmen received a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. Some additional workers have been 
hired on the railroad. Sewer work has opened ur 
and 300 men are employed. There is a general 
move on to organize all industries. We are working 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Minneapolis.—Maynard Peterson: 

All the railroad shops are closed down. The 
Metropolitan Mill Company has a company union. 
This concern is run on the basis of the non-union 
shop. Thestate federation is planning a big campaign 
to increase the demand for union-labeled goods. A 
new local union of shoe workers in the Foster Shoe 
Company has been organized. 

South Stillwater.—T. H. Rickers: 

The Anderson Lumber Company has increased 
its forces by twenty-five additional men. Through 
the direct efforts of the Stillwater Central Labor 
Union the people have received a 20 per cent re- 
duction in gas and electric rates. A committee 
from the C. L. U. circulated a petition for this re- 
duction which was signed by about 90 per cent ot 
the citizens. We are waging a very vigorous label 
campaign. A committee was sent to all merchants 
and received a list of labeled goods which they car- 
ried. Union-labeled goods are being advertised 
and the result is a much increased demand and we 
expect to be able to get almost anything union- 
labeled in the near future. Merchants have promised 
tosupply the demand. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—O. C. Smith: 

Two members of the timber workers’ Local Union 
No. 200 secured judgment against Marathon Lum- 
ber Company amounting to $6,000 for having 
been abused while trying to organize their camps. 


MISSOURI 


Hannibal.—J. E. Selvey: 

Workers have been laid off in the cement works, 
the foundries, and on the railroads. A great many 
concerns have temporarily closed down. Organized 
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labor has three candidates for the election of de!e- 
gates to constitutional convention. In the labor 
paper we publish a list of union-labeled goods of all 
kinds and where they can be bought. 

Spring field.—J. R. Moll: 

The building of new high schools and Masonic 
temples is under way. All possible work is being done 
to promote the use of union-made goods. 

Spring field —H. L. Schmittou: 

Employment is somewhat on the increase in the 
railroad shops though the shops are still operating 
with a small force in some departments. We are 
busy in an effort to elect delegates from our ranks to 
the constitutional convention. We are working to 
secure the use of union-labeled goods. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Horace A. Riviere: 

The McElwain shoe factory recently tried again 
to organize a company union but met with failure. 
The organizing campaign carried on by the textile 
workers is meeting with success. A new local union 
of textile workers has been organized. We urge that 
all our members demand union-labeled goods when 
making purchases. 


NEW YORK 


Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

The radiator works are operating full time with a 
full force of employes. Wages are as low as 25 cents 
per hour in some cases. The American Locomotive 
Company has installed machines in its iron foundry, 
resulting in the displacement of fifty or sixty 
moulders. 

New Rochelle.—Edw. P. Cotter: 

The John Mandeville Company has hired addi- 
tional workers at the old rate of wages. Several new 
buildings are under construction. We are always 
insisting that union-labeled goods should be de- 
manded when purchases are made. 

Rochester —R. G. Wackeman: 

All the plants in the city have laid off workers. 
We have an active union card and label league which 
is obtaining good results. A new local union of 
window cleaners has been organized. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—E. J. Jensen: 

The state federation will place a paid organizer 
in the field who will devote all his time to organizing 
new local unions throughout the state. We feel 
confident that all union men of Fargo and Moorhead 
are purchasing only union-labeled goods. Local 
printers are still out on strike for the forty-four- 
hour week. Two shops in Fargo and one in Moor- 
head have signed up with printers’ local. Stage 
employes, motion picture operators, and musicians 
in the two McCarthy theatres are on strike. They 
are 100 per cent strong and are winning despite the 
underhand methods used to defeat them. On Jan- 
uary 9 the barbers’ local union went on strike against 
wage reductions where there was no cut in prices to 
the public. Seven large shops in the city have al- 
ready signed for no wage cut and it is thought that 
all shops will be signed up shortly. 

Grand Forks.—N. M. Aune: 

Work is very slack at present but prospects are 
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good for spring. The state mill and elevator is ex- 
pected to put on several hundred men in a few]days 
to finish construction. 

Mandan.—Henry Meyers: FE 

The minimum wage board is to set a minimum 
wage for working girls and women at $14.90 per 
week. Business is very quiet on the railroad, about 
fifteen engineers and twenty trainmen having been 
laid off. Ten shopmen and machinists are working 
a five-day shift. The cooks and waitresses are hav- 
ing a hard time but are holding together even under 
adverse conditions. A union label league has been 
organized recently and great success is being had. 
The majority of the merchants are replacing their 
old stock with union-labeled goods. At each meet- 
ing we report the merchants who are handling 
union-labeled goods. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the plumbers, and barbers and the hotel and 
restaurant employes. The flour and cereal workers 
are being reorganized. A brighter future is looked 
for when the organizer, who was appointed by the 
executive board of the state federation, is placed 
in the field. 


OHIO 


Byesville.—C. H. Grabham: 

All establishments except the potteries have laid 
off workers. Mines have closed down. The potteries 
and steel plants have cut wages 55 per cent. Union 
label committees are busy and are getting results. 
An injunction has been issued against the local union 
of brick and clay workers. 
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Chillicothe —Henry A. Imhoff: 

The paper mills have laid off about fifty workers. 
The railroad shops have hired about twenty-one 
more men. The central body is endeavoring to in- 
terest men in the use of the union label. The local 
farm bureau, antagonistic to organized labor, has 
passed resolutions against high wages paid labor 
in industries. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

The potteries still retain their full forces. Some 
mines here are closed down. Road work has opened 
up. 

Zanesville.—Joseph A. Bauer: 

The B. & O. reclamation plant has shut down 
putting about 300 out of work. The sheet metal 
workers’ local No. 8 had their scale of wages signed 
up for another year without any trouble. A great 
deal of work is being done to promote the demand for 
union-made products and one printing firm has placed 
in stock a line of union water-marked paper. 


OKLAHOMA 


Duncan.—J. D. Traylor: 

Drilling in field has picked up quite a bit, result- 
ing in the employment of quite a few. The Western 
Paving Company has laid off some workers. We do 
not have to fight the non-union shop here in our 
chamber of commerce as the secretary is a union 
man and will not allow it to come before the body. 
Fairly good work is being accomplished in beha!f 
of the union label. A central trades and labor 
association was recently organized. 

Oklahoma City.—Victor S. Purdy: 

The railroads have laid off workers and many 
miners also are idle. Several contracts have been let 
and building and construction will start shortly in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. There are about 700 
local unions in Oklahoma. We are still fighting 
the non-union shop in Oklahoma City. Many 
papers are backing the non-union shop propaganda; 
however the Oklahoma News (Scripps-McRae) 
comes out strongly against it. The state federation 
is sending out union label literature and a league 
is to be organized in El Reno. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—T. J. Buck: 

Negotiations are now pending for a forty-four- 
hour week for garment workers. Most shops are 
keeping their workers employed on short time in- 
stead of laying them off. 

Pottsville—G. Edward Ossman: 

Employment is steady in the underwear mills, the 
shirt factories, silk mill and shoe factories. The steel 
mill has been closed for over a year. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has placedshop men on piece work. 
Shop men of the Reading Railroad are still on day 
work. Many building trades are idle though there is 
a need for houses. The shop laborers’ local union 
is constantly increasinz its membership. A labor 
convention of Schuylkill County is planned. 

Renovo.—Victor B. Reese: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has laid off 
about 500 workers. An effort is being made to re- 
organize the maintenance of way employes and shop 
laborers. At the last municipal election the crafts 
unions were successful in electing their complete 
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labor ticket. We are impressing the workers with 
the advisability and the advantage of demanding 
only union-made goods when buying. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Wm. H. McIntyre: 

Workers have been laid off in the building and 
metal trades. Some textile workers have been 
employed recently. New schools are under construc- 
tion. The work to increase the demand for the union 
label is progressing. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—H. Thomas: 

The car department on the railroads has gone 
back to six days per week employment. Men have 
been put on at the freight houses here. There 
is much ice packing done at the present time. 
We have a newly organized card and label league 
that is doing good work. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

Additional workers have teen hired in the build- 
ing trades. New work has opened up in the Dubois 
Rubber Company. Building work is picking up, 
textile business is good and conditions are better 
in other lines. An active label league is at work 
to promote the use of union-labeled products. 

Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

The Mead Fiber Company has shut down work for 
a time. Thirty-one new houses for the Eastman 
corporation are being constructed. Labor conditions 
are improving in this locality. There is a demand for 
goods bearing the union label. 

Knoxville.—W. K. Wolfe: 

The Southern Railroad shops have taken back 
one-third of their old force. The Brookside cotton 
mills are operating again but the loom fixers are 
still on strike. A few of the knitting mills have 
hired additional workers. Some new building has 
been started. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—Z. V. B. McDonald: 

On account of business depressions there is weak- 
ness in all establishments. Trade union wages are 
holding firm but conditions of work are unsettled 
to some extent. City common labor is increasing. 
Some sewer work has opened up. A campaign is 
now in progress for the city election in April and 
labor is in the field. Our union label committe 
is meeting with good results in its work. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

The cotton seed oil mill has been closed down all 
season.» There is a demand for union-labeled goods 
by loyal union men. 

Eagle Pass.—C. N. Idar: 

The carpenters in this vicinity receive $4 and less 
for an eight-hour day. All mechanics are underpaid. 
Trades unionism is now endeavoring to improve 
these local conditions. The construction of some 
residences is under way. Two local unions of car- 
penters have been organized. 

Ennis.—M. H. Turner: 

No establishments have laid off workers. Some 
buildings are under construction. A committee from 
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the Central Labor Union is at work boosting the use 
of union-labeled goods. 


Gainesville —Jno. R. Evans: 

There have been improvements among the oil 
workers at the refinery. Additional workers have 
been employed on the county roads. There has been 
a lay-off of about fifty in the railroad crafts. New 
work has opened up on the city streets. 


Mart.—Jno. J. Sansom: 

Numbers of employes have been laid off and busi- 
ness is very dul. The chief industries in this 
locality are railroading and farming. All workers 
here are organized. We urge our members to de- 
mand union-labeled products when purchasing. 


Orange.—Geo. L. Gibson: 

There have been much improvements among the 
restaurant workers and additional workers have 
been hired in the hotels and restaurants. A new 
local union of restaurant employes has been or- 
ganized. Additional workers have also been hired 
in the oil fields. The Central Labor Union has a label 
committee that visits the stores and urges the use 
of union-made goods. 

Port Arthur —L. M. Johnson: 

Quite a few workers have been laid off. The re- 
fineries, however, have hired many additional 
employes. The members of local unions here and 
their families are requesting the merchants to handle 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of colored 
barbers has been organized. 


Port Arthur.—Henry Maitre: 

The members of various local unions here are re- 
fusing to deal with merchants who do not carry union 
labeled goods. The outlook for the forces of or- 
ganized labor is very bright for 1922. Construc- 
tion program calls for an outlay of over $3,000,000. 
The Gulf Refining Company has a construction 
program that will care for the employment of what- 
ever surplus labor we have here. When the sewer 
and street work starts it will be on an eight-hour 
basis. The building trades will have plenty work. 
Bids are now out for three new three-story build- 
ings. All local unions are increasing their member- 
ship. A new refinery is to be erected at Port Necke, 
twelve miles north of Port Arthur. 

San Antonio.—J. H. Barefield: 

Workers have been laid off on the railroads. Ad- 
ditional employes have been hired in the building 
trades and among the common laborers. We are 
advising and insisting that only union-made pro- 
ducts should be purchased. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

The I. & G. N. Railroad Company shops and the 
Stroud Motor Car Company have lajd off workers. 
Agitation is being carried on to promote the use of 
union-made goods. A new local union of bill posters 
has been organized. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

The only serious contest we had during the past 
year was between the Typographical Union and 
the job printing shops for the forty-four-hour 
week, in which the union was victorious in twelve 


of the fifteen shops here, losing not more than. 


six situations in the three shops. The cotton mill 
here is new and work has recently begun. The 
garment workers are thoroughly organized. At a 
get-together meeting held in January the state 
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officials addressed the union men. A large crowd lis- 
tened to the glowing speeches and enjoyed the 
bounteous lunch and a good time was had by all. 


WASHINGTON 


Lyman.—Wilbert Pilon: 

Workers have been laid off in the lumber indus- 
try. The county and railroads employed a few men 
repairing damage done by floods. The mills and log- 
ging camps are nearly all closed down on account of 
the floods. 

Walla Walla.—C. D. Semple: 

A union label trades department is being or- 
ganized. Work in the building line is at a standsti'! 
on account of the long cold winter. The remodeling 
of Fort Walla Walla for a hospital for injured sol- 
diers is nearly completed and the erection of iwo 
new buildings costing $25,000 will be started as soon 
as the weather is favorable. Although the.c are 
maity men idle at present, the prospects ior the 
coming year are very bright. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adrian.—J. P. Cutright: 

Conditions in the lumber industry are improving 
some. Additional workers have been hired in the 
mines. One lumber plant has closed down. ‘i‘here 
is to be a mass meeting on February | to promote 
the use of union-labeled products. 

Bower.—Chas. J. McCusker: 

The mines here have been working only three 
days per week. Two small mines have started up 
at a reduction. All mines have union agreements. 

Charleston.—Homer James: 

The mines have closed down. Injunctions have 
been issued against the mine workers. A central 
body has been organized at Montgomery. The cen- 
tral body of Huntington has been put into action 
again and the butchers are being organized. 

Fairmont.—Lulu Montgomery: 

Some mines have closed down. We are creating a 
demand for union-labeled goods. A women’s label 
league has been organized at Simpson, W. Va.; also 
one at Tunnelton, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse.—F. O. Wells: 

The La Crosse rubber mills have made a cut in 
wages of about $7 per week and are working full 
capacity. The building trades are very slow. A 
man from the allied trades council is here putting on 
a campaign to boost the use of union-labeled goods. 

Sheboygan.—C. J. Schermeister: 

There have been no increases granted to the fac- 
tory or foundry workers, some are working only a 
seven-hour day. Some men have been employed 
to work in the tannery. We demand union-!abeled 
goods when buying. Building trades are holding 
their own and are getting ready for spring agree- 
ments. It is rumored that several large buildings will 
be constructed this summer. 

Stevens Point.—James G. Vennie: 

The Wisconsin River Paper Company has hired 
forty-five additional wokers. We are advertising 
the union-made products. Ice-cutting has opened 
up here. 

















WYOMING 


Greybull.—John P. O’Rourke: 

The railroads have reduced hours to forty a week. 
The Standard Oil Company has laid off 100 workers 
in the refineries and is cutting wages. We have held 
an election and voted $7,500 for water bonds. We 
expect work to open up on same early this spring. 
At all the meetings of the local unions talks are made 
urging our members to demand union-labeled goods. 


Rock Springs.—P. W. Karg: 

Some coal mines and railroad shops have laid off 
workers. Work on residences has opened up. Some 
mines show a slight increase in working time while 
other mines are working shorter time. Agitation is 
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being carried on and committees of the Central 
Labor Union are visiting localfunions. 


Sheridan.—Harry Thurmond: 

The mines are entirely closed and workers have 
been laid off on the railroads. Our union label league 
and committees are working to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


St. John.—F. A. Campbell: 

The St. John Drydock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany has closed down. The city public works are 
employing about 200 workers. Our label committee 
is working and we are demanding union-made goods. 
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